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Art. I. Dr. Clarke’s Travels, Part II., Section t» 
[ Article concluded from p. 20. ] 


7} ~ now direét our attention to that part of this interesting 

volume which relates to Aigypt, and the Campaign of 
1801.—From the bay of Macri, the vessel conveying Dr. Clarke 
sailed with a favourable breeze to Aboukir. In its progress, 2 
remarkable example occurred oi the distance to which sound may 
be carried over level ground and a calm sea; the master of the 
ship having called the attention of his passengers to a low 
gentle murmur en the water, continuing at intervals during 
the whole day, and proceeding, as they afterward ascertained, 
from the fire of our artillery on the fort of Rahmanie, distant above 
one hundred miles. On the 17th April 1801, the voyagers 
reached the bay of Aboukir, and were much gratified with the 
magnificent sight of the fleet of men of war, troop-ships, trans- 
ports, and merchantmen, which were then lying’ at anchor. It 
was an inexpressible gratification to find themselves again in 
the society of their countrymen, after a long absence from 
home, and a wearisome intercourse with ignorant foreigners. 
Here they were aided by books, and by the suggestions of 
men who were competent to give information respecting the 
countries which they were yet to explore: but this satisfaction 
was much damped by the distressed condition of several of 
their friends and school-fellows, who had been wounded in the 
Jate engagements: from whom, and others who had been pres 
sent in the three memorable actions of the 8th, 13th, and 21st 
March, Dr. C. learned several interesting particulars which he 
has inserted in his book. ‘The great source of our disappointe 
ment and loss was the want of previous information; a want of 
which our veteran commander is said to have complained in his 
dying hours. One cause of this deficiency is to be found ig 
the unfortunate death of Major M‘Kerras of the engineers x 
who, having been sent on before to take a survey of the coast, 
lost his life at the time when he had succeeded in making the 
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most useful observations. The ignorance of the Turks was 
another vexatious circumstance: but the chief cause of per- 
plexity on this and various occasions was the inexperience of our 
staff-officers, who were then only beginning to acquire a know- 
lege of their duty. 

In describing the landing of our troops on the 8th March, 
Dr. C. does justice to the admirable order and steadiness with 
which our line of boats advanced in the face of a dreadful 
shower of balls, shells, and grape-shot. ‘The General had 
given directions that not a musket should be loaded until the 
troops formed on the beach; and, accordingly, not a soldier 
quitted his seat, nor a sailor his oar, till, after having pulled 
for three long miles against the wind, and suffered a loss of 
nearly 300 men by the enemy’s fire, they reached the shore. 
The prows of the whole line touching ground at the same 
time, the soldiers leaped into the water, and formed in order as 
soon as they gained the dry sand. Two hundred French horses 
men, expecting that our men would land detached and unsup- 
ported, actually made a charge into the water, but soon hecame 
the victims of their audacity. Another body, much more 
numerous, galloped down on the 42d regiment, while en- 
tangled in loose sand, but were received at the point of the 
bayonet, and driven back with precipitation by the advance of 
the rest of our line. This served as a signal for our troops to 
rush up the hill on which the French infantry was posted ; and 
neither the enemy’s fire nor the steepness of ascent, nor the 
impeding looseness of the sand under their feet, could stop 
their progress. ‘They rushed forwards with irresistible fury, 
stormed the height, and, full of rage from the cannonade which 
had made such havock in the boats, gave no quarter to the 
flying enemy.— ‘The length of time subsequently occupied in 
landing our stores, and the superiority of the French in cavalry, 
encouraged the enemy, though inferior in number, to occupy a 
position a few miles only from Aboukir. In this encampment, 
our army attacked them on the 13th, and dislodged them, though 
with considerable loss on our part. Had Sir R. Abercrombie 
possessed information on which he could have relied, it is not 
- unlikely that he would have followed up his offensive operations 
on that day by the immediate investment of Alexandria: but, in 
doubt as he was, he preferred the cautious alternative of encamp- 
ing ina strong position. A few days afterward, about the 19th 
March, General Menou arrived from Cairo; and the French 
being now reinforced, he determined to attack our troops, and 
é«¢ to tumble them into the sea.” 

Sir Ralph Abercrombie, calculating on this attack, had di- 
rected, during the two succeeding nights, that our soldiers 
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should sleep on their arms, and should be prepared for action 
an hour before day-break. All this precaution was necessary 3 
for on the morning of the 21st March the approach of the 
enemy was made in silence and darkness. Our centinels per- 
ceived their videttes draw nearer and nearer to ours, but with- 
out suspecting the cause, till a long dark line began to catch 
the eye. They had scarcely given the alarm when the French 
commenced their fire on the left, which was meant to draw off 
our attention from the real object of attack. Our General, how- 
ever, was not to be thus deceived. Aware of the importance 
of the commanding ground on our right, he had stationed a 
strong body there, and now sent orders to defend it to the last 
extremity. It was not long before the keenness of the fire 
on the right shewed the necessity of these measures. As it 
was still dark, the adverse lines discerned each other no other- 
wise than by the flashes in firing: but, when dawn appeared, 
it was found that a part of the French had penetrated behind 
the advance of our right wing; and that their cavalry, in 
which they were greatly superior, was in the rear of our in- 
fantry. At this critical moment, the 28th regiment faced 
about its rear ranks, and sustained with unshaken firmness an 
attack in front and rear. ‘The 42d regiment, appointed to flank 
the position guarded by the 28th, came up to their assistance, 
but received such a furious charge from the enemy’s cavalry as to 
break the line of the 42d, and to lead to an intermingled 
combat of horse and foot. The French, accustomed to con- 
sider the flight or slaughter of infantry as a certain consequence 
of a disordered line, anticipated the overthrow of the 42d, and 
were not apprized of the peculiar habits of their opponents. It 
is in close action and in individual combat that the Highlanders 
reap the full advantage of their characteristic strength and alert- 
ness. ‘Those who know the exploits which they performed in 
former ages, under such leaders as the Marquis of Montrose or 
Lord Dundee, are aware that, when an enemy’s infantry allows 
them to grapple with their broad swords, the fate of the day is 
decided. Here, however, the contest was unequal; they were 
opposed to cavalry, and the musket and bayonet are not their 
national weapons. ‘The struggle accordingly was obstinate and 
sanguinary: but their desperate activity was at last successful ; 
and the horsemen who survived the rude encounter sought 
safety in flight. — Meantime, three bodies of the enemy had 
forced their way behind the scene of this conflict, and had 
reached a square area formed by an extensive ruin. Here they 
were received with firmness by the 58th and 23d regiments; 
and a part of the 42d, marching back, attacked them from be- 
hind. The sight now became dreadful. The rage of the com- 
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batants impelled them to close action, and the bayonet and 
even the butt-end of the musket were the weapons employed. 
The French, finding their retreat cut off, fought with fury, 
but were killed in numbers, at first in their ranks, and afterward 
transfixed against the walls of the building. By this time, the res 
pulse of the enemy along the rest of the line, where the battle 
had been more regular and less desperate, gave the victory to 
the English. ‘The loss of the French was computed at 4,000 
killed and wounded; of whom 700 were calculated to have 
fallen within the walls of the ruin. In that spot, the bodies 
Jay so thick that, instead of allotting to them a regular inter- 
ment, heaps of sand were thrown over them; and the traces 
of blood along the walls continued for months afterward to 
form a melancholy record of the slaughter. 

Having quitted Agypt before the termination of the cam- 
paign, the author gives only a brief sketch of Lord Hutchin-. 
son’s operations after the death of Sir R. Abercrombie. ‘The 
were dictated by an adherence to the intentions of his lamented 
commander, and by a judicious consideration of the inade- 
quacy of our force to bold undertakings. His first object was 
to cut off the communication between the garrison of Alex- 
andria and the rest ef Aigypt, with which view he inundated 
the surrounding country. Leaving a force in the lines before 
Alexandria, his farther plan was to attack, one by one, the 
stations in the interior which were occupied by the dispersed 
troops of the enemy. ‘This course of proceeding enabled him 
to turn to account the time that must necessarily elapse before 
the arrival of reinforcements from England ; and his determina 
tion being once taken, he adhered to it amid the taunts of the 
foe and the murmurs of his own soldiers, who were impatient 
for more rapid measures. Accordingly, one post of the enemy 
surrendered a‘ter the other; affording an example of success 
obtained by a concurrence, somewhat rare in history, of good 
generalship on our part and bad on that of the French. As to 
our ministers, it is apparent that they completely under-rated 
the enemy’s strength; and that, in order to redeem their mis- 
management, nothing would have sufficed but extraordinary 
intrepidity on the part of our troops. 

From the camp before Alexandria, the travellers made an 
expedition to Rosetta. ‘The intervening desert afforded them 
an example of the phzenomenon called by the French mirage. 
On an exclamation from their Arab attendants that ‘* Raschid 
‘was in sight,” they perceived domes and turrets apparently on 
the opposite side of an extended lake, on the bosom of which 
was reflected 2 beautiful assemblage of buildings, minarets, and 
groves of trees. Yet in re no water lay between them Ne 
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ghese conspicuous objects; for, as soon as the face of the de- 
sert is warmed by the sun, it assumes at the distance of a league 
the look of a general inundation, the remote towns and villages 
appearing to be situated in the water. ‘This illusion continues 
till the cool of the evening. — On climbing a hill of sand near 
Rosetta, the travellers were unexpectedly greeted with a de- 
lightful view of the Nile; and the beautiful boats which are 
peculiar to it, with their large wide-spreading sails, were pass~ 
ing up and down the river. Near them were the spacrous 
groves of Rosetta; farther up, at the distance of five miles, the 
English camp; and the prospect was closed by the fortress of 
Rahmanie. - Unable to quit the spot, Dr. C. and his friends 
remained for some time in silent contemplation. Afterward, 
walking down from the hill, they proceeded along the banks of 
the Nile, through the richest gardens, beneath the shade of 
sycamore and fig-trees. All authors are agreed with regard to 
the beauty of the scenery of Rosetta, but complain of the 
dullness of the town; a remark by no means applicable at the 
time of Dr. C.’s visit, the vicinity of the English camp hav- 
ing attracted an unusual concourse of people. 

Acre, and Djezzar Pacha. — Having passed two months in 
Rosetta, and in a visit to Cyprus, the travellers embraced an 
opportunity of proceeding to St. John d’Acre in the Romulus 
frigate; prompted partly by a wish to see the ruler of Acre, the 
Herod of his day, and more by an expectation of accomplishing 
a journey to Jerusalem. Djezzar Pacha had been described 
above twenty years before by the Baron de’ Tott as a sangui- 
nary tyrant; and our travellers found him bidding defiance, as 
usual, to the power of the Turkish government, though af- 
fecting to venerate the personal authority of the Sultan. The 
were conducted to an inner apartment of his castle, through an 
assemblage of persons mutilated in the nose, the ear, or the 
eye, in different ebullitions of their master’s rage. The Pacha 
was seated on a mat, in a little chamber which was destitute of 
all furniture and utensils except an earthen-ware vessel for 
cooling the water which he occasionally drank; and he was 
employed in drawing on the floor, for one of his engineers, a 
plan ef some works which he was then constructing. His age 
was considerably above sixty, but his form was athletic, and his 
long white beard entirely covered his breast. He wore a white 
turban, and was dressed in the common Arab style, with a white 
camlet over a cotton cassock. As his badge of office, he 
carried in his girdle a poignard, set with diamonds. His inters 
preter kneeling by his side, the conversation began by a request 
from the Pacha that English captains entering in future the bay 
ef Acre would fire only one gun as a salute: 
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¢s¢ There can be no good reason,” said he, * for such a waste of 
gun-powder, in ceremony between friends. Besides, I am too old 
to be pleased with ceremony; among forty-three Pachas of three tails, 
now living in Turkey, I am the senior. My occupations are, conse- 
quently, as you may sce, very important,’ taking out a pair of 
Scissars, and beginning to cut figures in paper, which was his constant 
employment when strangers were present ; these he afterwards stuck 
upon the wainscot. “1 shall send each of you away,”’ said he, * with 
good proof of old Djezzar’s ingenuity. There,” addressing himself 
to Captain Culverhouse of the Romulus, and offering a paper-cannon, 
‘“‘ there is a symbol of your profession.”” — As often as we endea- 
voured to introduce the business of our visit, he affected to be ab- 
sorbed in these trifling conceits, or turned the conversation by allego- 


rical sayings, to whose moral we could find no possible clue. His 


whole discourse was in parables, proverbs, truisms, and oriental apo- 
logues. —-There was evidently much cunning and deep policy in his 
pretended frivolity. Apparently occupied in regulating the shape of 
a watch-paper with his scissars, he was all the while deeply attentive 
to our words, and even to our looks, anxious to discover whether there 
was any urgency in the nature of our visit. — At last we stated the 
cause of it, and requested a supply of cattle, for the use of the British 
fleet. He agreed to furnish 100 bullocks, but on the sole condition 
of not being offered payment for them in money ; artillery or am- 
munition being with him a preferable mode of remuneration. He 
was vain of the bodily vigour which he still retained, frequently 
boasted of it, and used to bare his arm, in order to exhihibit his 
brawny muscles. Sometimes, in conversation with strangers, he 
would suddenly leap upright from his seat to shew his activity.x— His 
history, if ever it be written, will have all the air of a romance. His 
real name is Achmed. He was a native of Bosnia, and speaks the 
Sclavonian language better than any other. It is impossible to give 
here even a detail of his numerous adventures, At an early period of 
life, he sold himself to a slave merchant in Constantinople; and being 
purchased by Ali Bey, in Aigypt, he rose from the humble situation 
of a Mameluke slave, to the post of governor of Cairo. In this situa- 
tion he distinguished himself by the most rigorous execution of jus- 
tice, and realized the stories related of Oriental Caliphs, by mingling, 
in disguise, with the inhabitants of the city, and thus making himself 
master of all that was said concerning bimself, or transacted by his 
officers. ‘The interior of his mysterious palace, inhabited by his women, 
is accessible only by himself. Every evening he retired to this place 
through three massive doors, every one of which he closed and barred 
with his own hands. To have knocked at the outer door after he re- 
tired, or even to enter the Seraglio, was an offence that would have 
been punished with death. No person in Acre knew the number of his 
women, but from the circumstance of a certain number of covers be- 
ing daily placed in a kind of wheel or turning cylinder, so contrived 
as to convey dishes te the interior, without any possibility of observing 
the person who received them. He had, from time to time, ree 
ccived presents of female slaves ; these had been sent into his Charemy 
but, afterwards, whether they were alive or dead, no one knew ex- 
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eept himself. They entered never to go out again; and, thus im- 
mured, they were cut off from all knowledge of the world, except 
what he thought proper to communicate. If any of them were ill, 
he brought a physician to a hole in the wall of the Charem, through 
which the sick person was allowed to thrust her arm; the Pacha 
himself holding the hand of the physician, during the time her pulse 
was examined.’ 


Acre, like other towns in the Levant, is worth contemplating 
only on the outside. Its interior exactly resembles Constanti- 
nople, being composed of narrow lanes with wretched shops, 
and filled with as wretched inhabitints. Its ruins bear the 
marks of Gothic, or rather Saracenic architecture, but are so in- 
termingled with other buildings as to be very diificult of descrip- 
tion. Its antient name was Ax; and the high-sounding ap- 
pellation of Ptolemais seems never to have obtained general cur- 
rency in the country. 

Journey to Jerusalem.— Dr. Clarke, Mr. Cripps, and some 
naval gentlemen, set out from Acre in a party of twenty-three 
persons 5 of whom the half were Arab guards. ‘This number 
was soon augmented by pilgrims on the road, who were desirous 
of an escort to the Holy City. The mode of travelling was on 
horseback, but they experienced great inconvenience from the 
heat, the season being the month of July, and the thermometer 
in the shade frequently above 90. ‘They were not free, also, 
from alarm on the score of the plague, although they learned to 
be less apprelrensive of infection in consequence of hearing 
many instances of persons attending the diseased with impunity. 
The force of imagination is supposed to have great influence with 
regard to this disorder; apprehensive persons being most liable 
to its attack, while predestinarians, like the Turks, are said often 
to pass unhurt in the midst of contagion. Inthe French army, 
the physicians considered it as a malignant and therefore dan- 
gerous fever, but, with proper precaution, as by no means fatal, 
Certain it is that the loss of lives by the plague is not so great 
as we are apt tothink. ‘The rumour prevalent around Asiatic 
towns of the number carried otf is always exaggerated ; and 
the Gazettes of Europe publish reports of whole cities bein 
depopulated, when it might be more correct to say that the 
inhabitants had retired from their crowded streets to pass the 
season of danger in tents. Were the traveller in Asia to halt 
or turn back on every rumour of the plague, he would soon find 
his journey impracticable. —'The Christians, or rather those 
who call themselves Christians, in the Holy Land, are divided 
into various sects. It 1s said that no Lutherans are among 
them: but, be that as it may, the most absurd superstitions are 
here practised under the name of Christianity. At Nazareth, 
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where the travelling party first arrived, the monks shew a 
building supported by two stone pillars, one of which is said to 
stand without a base ; as if it were not apparent to a person of 
observation, that the top is fastened to the roof. The bad effect 
of such artifices, in impairing the general faith of the devout 
but often weak persons who visit the Holy Land, is greatly to 
be lamented. ‘ Credulity and scepticism,’ says Dr. C., ‘are 
neighbouring extremes : whoever abandons the one, 1s ready to 
admit the other.’ , 

Nazareth is a small town or village situated on the side of a 
barren, rocky elevation, facing the east, and commanding the 
prospect of a long valley. No place throughout Djezzar’s ter- 
ritory had suffered more by his tyrannical exactions. —From the 
windows of their apartment, the travellers saw two women 
grinding corn into flour, with a handmill, to make bread, exactly 
in the way mentioned by our Saviour, Matt. xxiv. 41. ‘The 
two women were seated on the ground opposite to each other, 
holding between them two round flat stones. In the middle of 
the upper stone was a cavity for pouring in corn, and, by the 
side of this, an upright wooden handle for moving the stone. 
As the operation began, one of the women with her right hand 
pushed this handle to the woman opposite, who sent it back to 
her companion; thus communicating a circular and quick mo- 
tion to the upper stone, their left hands being all the while 
employed in supplying fresh corn, as fast as the bran and flower 
escaped from the sides of the machine. 

Having left Nazareth, the travellers came to Cana of Galilee, 
- sometimes called Cana Minor, a small village situated on a 
gentle eminence in the midst of a valley. About a quarter of 
a mile from it is a spring of delicious limpid water, close to 
the road, and frequented by pilgrims as the fountain which sup- 
plied the water which was converted by our Saviour’s first miracle 
into wine. As they journeyed on, they left the road to ascend 
the Mount, the supposed scene of Christ’s sermon to his dis~ 
ciples. Here, while meditating on the sacred discourse, they 
cast their eyes around, and enjoyed one of the most interesting 
prospects in the Holy Land. On one side was the Lake, or, 
as it 1s Called, the Sea of Galilee; reminding them, by its sur= 
rounding mountains, of the Lake of Geneva. ‘The track between 
them and the lake consisted of fertile plains. To the north 
appeared many summits, towering beyond a series of interven- 
ing mountains, and appearing a part of the great chain of Le- 
banon. On the highest summit of all, the snow lay, not in 
patches, but in continued white ; a striking spectacle in a cli- 
mate in which the spectator in the valley is impatient to seek 
protection from a burning sun. — Ip an elevated plain north of 
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the Lake of Galilee, they discerned the wilderness to which St. 
John retired; and to the south-west, at the distance of only 
twelve miles, Mount Tabor was conspicuous by its conical 
shape and insulated position on the northern side of the wide 
plain of Esdraelon. 

On coming down from the Mount, the journey lay on a 
descent all the way to the Lake of Galilee. Here the travel- 
lers, turning their view towards the northern shore, saw through 
a bold declivity the situation of Capernaum, on the boundaries 
of the two tribes of Zabulon and Naphtali. The town of 
Tiberias stands close to che edge of the lake, and is fortified by 
walls, but has no artillery. As the party entered the gate, the 
Turkish guards were playing at chess. ‘The castle is on a ris- 
ing ground in the north part of the town. ‘This place, like 
other Turkish towns, makes altogether a wretched figure within, 
and has no antiquities, except a very old church of an oblong 
form. ‘The warm baths, distant about a mile from the town, 
have long been celebrated. In the middle of the Lake, a current 
is seen to mark the course of the Jordan throughout its extent. 
‘The travellers found it extremely pleasant to bathe in the Lake; 
and, to whatever distance they swam, they were able to discern, 
through the transparent medium, the shining pebbles at the bot- 
tom. — Leaving ‘Tiberias, they made an effort to visit Mount 
Tabor, but it was abandoned on account of the Arabs, who 
would have shewn no mercy to travellers escorted by the ser- 
vants of their bitter enemy, Djezzar Pacha. The top of this 
mountain was described as a plain of great extent, and well 
cultivated. ‘The Arabs frequently refusing to pay tribute to 
Djezzar, the course adopted by that decisive chieftain was to 
make his troops attack, at a fit opportunity, their herds of 
cattle, driving them away,.and killing the proprietors when 
they resisted. — The Arabs are, in some degree, favourites with 
Dr. C., the vices of drunkenness and gaming being unknown 
among them, and their hospitality to strangers being accom- 
panied with kindness to their slaves and inferiors. His obser-~ 
vations are, in course, to be considered with reference to the 
tribes in the Holy Land. —The next town of consequence 


at which the travellers arrived was Napolose, the antient 
Sichem : 


‘ The view of this place much surprised us, as we had not expected 
to find a city of such magnitude in the road to Jerusalem. It seems 
to be the metropolis of a very rich and extensive country, abounding 
with provisions, and all the necessary articles of life, in much greater 
profusion than the town of Acre. White bread was exposed to sale 
in the streets, of a quality superior to any that is to be found else- 
where throughout the Levant.’ —* The reader who wishes to know 
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the various names possessed by this city, at different periods of its 
history, must be referred to the learned Reland.’ — ¢ So long ago as 
the twelfth century, the elegant and perspicuous Phocas, himself 
visiting the place, and describing the city, speaks of it as * Sichar, 
the metropolis of the Samaritans, afterwards called Neapolis.”? Ac- 
cording to the ancient Hebrew text of Genesis, and the book of 
Judges, it should be written Schechem.’ — ¢ The traveller directing 
his footsteps towards ite ancient sepulchres, as everlasting as the rocks 
wherein they are hewn, is permitted, upon the authority of sacred and 
indelible record, to contemplate the spot where the remains of Joseph, 
of Eleazar, and of Joshua, were severally deposited. If any thin 
connected with the memory of past ages be calculated to awaken 
local enthusiasm, the land around this city is pre-eminently intitled 
to consideration. The sacred story of events transacted in the fields 
of Sichem (Genesis xxxvii.) is remembered from our earliest years 
with delight ; but with the territory before our eyes where those 
events took place, and in the view of objects existing as they were 
described above three thousand years ago, the grateful impression 
kindles into ecstasy. Along the valley we beheld ‘a company 
of Ishmaelites coming from Gilead,’? as in the days of Reuben 
and Judah, “ with their camels bearing spicery, and balm, and 
myrrh.” 

‘'{he principal object of veneration, among the inhabitants, is 
Jacob’s Well, over which a church was formerly erected. This is 
situated at a small distance from the town, in the road to Jerusalem, 
and has been visited by pilgrims of all ages ; but particularly since 
the Christian era, as the place where our Saviour revealed himself 
(John, iv.) to the woman of Samaria.’?— 

‘ We left Napolose one hour after mid-night, that we might reach 
Jerusalem the same day.—The road was mountainous, rocky, and 
full of loose stones: yet the cultivation was every where marvellous, 
and afforded one of the most striking pictures of human industry 
which it is possible to behold. The limestone-rocks, and stony 
valleys of Judea, were entirely covered with plantations of figs, vines, 
and olive trees ; not a single spot seemed to be neglected. ‘The hills 
from their bases to their upmost summits were entirely covered with 
gardens. — Among the standing crops, we noticed millet, cotton, 
linseed, and tobacco; and occasionally small fields of barley. — 
Instead of the depressed and gloomy looks of Djezzar Pacha’s de- 
solated plains, health, hilarity, and peace, were visible in the features 
of the inhabitants. Under a wise and a beneficial government, the 
produce of the Holy Land would exceed all calculation. Its 
perennial harvest; the salubrity of its air; its limpid springs ; its 
rivers, lakes, and matchless plains; its hills and vales ;——all these, 
added to the serenity of its climate, prove this land to be indeed “a 
field which the Lord hath blessed.’?—'The first part of our journey 
led through the valley lying between the two mountains, Ebal and 
Gerizim. We passed the Sepulchre of Joseph, and the Well of Jacob, 
where the valley of Sichem opens into a fruitful plain, watered by a 
stream which rises near the town. — This is allowed by all writers to 
be the piece of land mentioned by St.John, which Jacob bought « a 
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the hand of the children of Emmor,”’ and when he erected his altar 
to “ the God of [srael.”? Afterwards, as the day dawned, a cloudless 
sky foretold the excessive heat we should have to encounter in this 
day’s journey ; and before noon, the mercury in Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer, in the most shaded situation we could find, stood at 102.— 
At two o’clock P. M., we halted for a little repose near a well, 
beneath the shade of a ruined building. Here, upon some pieces of 
mouldy biscuit, a few raw onions, (the only food we could tind 
upon the spot,) and the water of the well, we all of* us fed with the 
best possible appetite. —At three P. M. we again mounted our 
horses, and proceeded on our route. No sensation of fatigue or heat 
could counterbalance the eagerness and zeal which animated all our 
party in the approach to Jerusalem ; every individual pressed forward, 
hoping to be the first to announce the joyful intelligence of its appear- 
ance. At length, after about two hours had been passed in this state of 
anxiety and suspence, a Greek in the van of our cavalcade, ascending 
a hill towards the south, exclaimed “ Hagiopolis!”? and throwing 
himself from his horse, was seen bareheaded, upon his knees, facing 
the prospect he surveyed. Suddenly the sight burst upon us all. 
We had not been prepared for the grandeur of the spectacle which 
the city exhibited. Instead of a wretched aud ruined town, by some 
described as the desolated remnant of Jerusalem, we beheld, as it 
were, a flourishing and stately metropolis ; presenting a magnificent 
assemblaze of domes, towers, palaces, churches, and monasteries ; 
all of which, glittering in the sun’s rays, shone with inconceivable 
splendor.” —* We were conducted to the house of the Governor, 
who received us in very great state. eing informed of all our 
projects, he ordered his interpreter to go with us to the Franciscan 
convent of St. Salvador, a large building like a fortress, the gates 
of which were thrown open to receive our whole cavalcade. Here, 
when we were admitted into a court, with all our horses and ca- 
mels, the vast portals were again closed, and a party of the most 
corpulent friars we had ever seen from the warmest cloisters of Spain 
and Italy waddled round us, and heartily welcomed our arrival.’ — 
‘ The room allotted to our English party, we found to be the same 
which many travellers have a described. It was clean, and its 
walls were white-washed. The beds, also, had a cleanly appearance ; 
although a few bugs warned us to spread our hammocks upon the 
floor. Upon the substantial door of this chamber, whose roof was 
of vaulted stone, the names of many English travellers had been 
carved. Among others we had the satisfaction to notice that of 
Thomas Shaw, the most learned writer who has yet appeared in 
descriptions of the Levant. Dr. Shaw had slept in the same apart. 
ment seventy-nine years before our coming. — 

‘ A large part of this convent, surrounding an elevated open court 
or terrace, is appropriated to the reception of pilgrims, for whose 
maintenance the monks have considerable funds, the result of dona- 
tions from Catholics of all ranks, but especially from Cathclic 
Princes. Knowing, from long habit in waiting upon pilgrims, the 
taste of different nations, they most hospitably entertain their comers 
according to the notions they have thus acquired. If a table be 
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provided for Englishmen or for Dutchmen, they supply it copiously 
with tea. This pleasing and refreshing beverage was served every 
morning and evening while we remained, in large bowls, and we drank 
it out of pewter porringers.’— 

‘ Friday, July 10.— This morning our room was filled with Arme. 
nians and Jews, bringing for sale the only produce of the Jerusalem 
manufactures ; beads, crosses, shells, &c.— We set out to visit what 
are called ** the Holy Places.” ‘These are all amply described by at 
lesst an hundred authors. From the monastery we descended to the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre ; attended by several pilgrims, bearing 
with them rosaries and crucifixes, for consecration on the tomb of 
Jesus Christ.— We came to a goodly structure, whose external ap- 
pearance resembled that of an ordinary Roman Catholic Church. 
Over the door we observed a bas-relief, executed in a style of sculp- 
ture meriting more attention than it has hitherto received; upon a 
nearer view, we recognized the history of the Messiah’s entry into 
Jerusalem, the multitude strewing palm branches before him.— 
Entering the church, the first thing they shewed to us was a slab of 
white marble in the pavement, surrounded by a rail. It seemed like 
one of the grave-stoncs in the floor of our English churches. This, 
they told us, was the spot where our Saviour’s body was anointed by 
Joseph of Arimathea. The interior of this strange fabric is divided 
into two parts. Having entered the first part, which is a kind of 
ante-chapel, they shew you, before the mouth of what is called the 
sepulchre, the stone whereon the angel sat; this is a block of white 
marble, neither corresponding with the mouth of the sepulchre, nor 
with the substance from which it must have been hewn; for the 
rocks of Jerusalem are all of common compact limestone. All that 
can therefore now be affirmed’ is that, if the Empress Helena had 
reason to believe she could identify the spot where the sepulchre 
was, she took especial care to remove every existing trace of it, in 
order to introduce the fanciful and modern work which now remains. 
The place may be the same pointed out to her: but not a remnant of 
the original sepulchre can now be ascertained.’ -—* The traveller is 
afterwards conducted through such a farrago of absurdities, that it 
is wonderful the learned men, who have described Jerusalem, should 
have filled their pages with any scrious detail of them. Nothing, 
however, can surpass the fidelity with which Sandys has particularized 
every circumstance of all this trumpery ; and his rude cuts are cha; 
racterized by equal exactness.’ — 

‘It is time ta quit these degrading fallacies: let us break from 
our monkish instructors; and, mstead of viewing Jerusalem as pil- 

rims, examine it by the light of history, with the Bible in our hands. 
We shall thus find many interesting objects of contemplation. If 
Mount Calvary has sunk beneath the overwhelming influence of 
superstition, studiously endeavouring to modify and to disfigure it, 
through so many ages; if the situation of Mount Sion yet remains 
to be ascertained; the Mount of Olives, undisguised by fanatical 
labours, exhibits the appearance it presented in all the periods of its 
history. ‘The features of nature continue the same, though works 
of art have been done away: the beautiful gate of the Temple is 
ne 
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no mote; but Siloa’s fountain haply flows, and Kedron sometimes 
murmurs in the valley of Jehosaphat.’ 

Distrustful of the traditionary records, Dr. C. proceeded to 
exercise his own eyes in the investigation of the relics of Jeru- 
salem. Having begun by the examination of the hill now 
bearing the name of Sion, and situated on the south side of 
Jerusalem, he is led to doubt the accuracy of the appellation, 
and to suppose it to have been Mount Calvary, the scene of 
the crucifixion. In this opinion he was confirmed by observing 
a number of excavations in the rock on the sides of the opposite 
mountain, hitherto supposed to be the * Hill of Offence.” 
These excavations were sepulchres of uniform workmanship, 
containing a series of subterranean chambers, each of which 
had one or more repositories for the dead, carved like cisterns, 
on the side of the chamber. ‘The doors were so low as to make 
it necessary to stoop in entering, and sometimes to creep on 
the hands and knees: a kind of sepulchre which was common 
throughout a considerable part of Asia. On those which we 
have just mentioned, are inscriptions both in Greek and Hebrew, 
the latter much more effaced than the former. ‘The words rn; 
‘ayias Siev were inscribed in large letters on most of them; a 
circumstance which, connected with the ruins on the top of 
the mountain, induced Dr. C. to regard this as the real Sion. 
Without following him in his attempts to ascertain the position 
of our Saviour’s sepulchre, we have little difficulty in taking it for 
granted that former descriptions have proceeded on an erroneous 
assumption, and that much remains for the search of future 
travellers. In the Empress Helena’s conduct, we may safely 
conclude that a larger portion of zeal than of judgment was ex- 
erted, Before her time, Jerusalem had been in the possession 
of Pagans; and in seeking to identify the places mentioned in 
our Saviour’s history, a fissure in a rock, apparently accidental, 
was accounted the sign of the convulsion of nature at the cru- 
cifixion, and adopted as indicative of the spot. ‘Though Helena 
is not responsible for the ridiculous legends of after-ages, the 
church built by her over the sacred place appeared to travellers 
in the light of a complete authentication of the ground, and 
checked the activity ot farther investigation. 

On leaving the mountain, in the side of which these se- 
pulchres are hewn, Dr.C. and his friends regained the road 
leading eastward to the valley of Jehosaphat, and passed the 
fountain Siloa, as well as the white mulberry tree which is said 
to mark the spot of Isaiah’s death. Hence they ascended the 
Mount of Olives; which afforded them so commanding a view 
of Jerusalem, that the eye roamed over its streets and walls as 
wf in the survey of a model. Conspicuous above allis the mosque 
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of Omar, erected on the site of Solomon’s temple. This is 
indeed a Phoenix risen from the ashes of its parent, and may 
probably be considered as the finest specimen of Saracenic 
architecture in the world. ‘The streets of Jerusalem are 
cleaner than those of any other town near the Mediterranean; 
though, as is uniformly the case in that country, they are very 
narrow. ‘The houses are lofty; and, as no windows appear 
in the lower story, while those in the upper are latticed, the 
passage seems to be between blank walls. ‘Vhe bazars or shops 
are, unfortunately, in an unwholesome situation. ‘The circum. 
ference of the modern town of Jerusalem is only two miles and 
a half, while that of the antient town appears to have been 
three miles and a half; accordingly, only one of the two con- 
spicuous hills of old Jerusalem is now covered. The Mount of 
Olives, fromwhich the travellers made this survey, is remarkable 
for various events in the Jewish history. It was to its summit 
that King David ascended to address a prayer to Heaven, when 
he was about to be diiven from Jerusalem by Absalom’s re- 
bellion : it was at the descent of this Mount that our Saviour 
foretold the downfall of the Holy City ; and, finally, it was on 
the side of this Mount that the army of ‘Titus encamped to 
accomplish the prediction. ‘The view of the country from its 
top is extensive ; the most striking object being the wide ex- 
panse of the Dead Sea, or Lake Asphaltites, surrounded by lofty 
mountains. Between this Lake and Jerusalem are seen the fertile 
pastures of the plain of Jericho, watered by the Jordan, whose 
course may be distinctly traced.—On coming down from the 
Mount, the travellers visited the olive-ground, which is de- 
scribed, and with reason, as the garden of Gethsemane. Near 
this they found a grove of olive-trees, of immense size, which 
suggested to them the idea of cutting off specimens as, presents 
to those friends who might wish to obtain memorials of the 
Holy Land. Olives continue to grow on the hill which derived 
its name from them 3000 years ago, in the same way that pome- 

ranates are still seen to abound in Rhodes, and oaks in the 
forests of Dodona. 

A subsequent excursion from Jerusalem was directed to the 
extraordinary burial-place situated about a mile north-west of 
the city, and errqneously called “ The sepulchres of the Kings 
of Judah.” This capacious place of burial exhibits a series of 
subterraneous chambers, extending in different directions, so as 
to form a sort of labyrinth; and each chamber contains a certain 
number of receptacles, not much larger than our coffins. The 
taste manifested in the interior of these chambers is evidently 
later than the age of the Kings of Judah, and seems to support 


an opinion that the most spacious of these sepulchres was the 
7 burial- 
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burial-place of Helena, Queen of Adiabene. —Of the different 
monasteries in Jerusalem, the Armenian is the largest and most 
worthy of notice. Here, as well as in other places of the Le- 
vant, strangers from Europe are addressed on the downfall of the 
Turkish empire as an event to be eagerly desired. — With these 
observations, Dr.C. takes leave of Jerusalem; and we shall detain 
our readers no longer than to make two remarks which, we 
hope, may not be altogether devoid of interest. On the top of 
Mount Olivet, Dr. Clarke observed a kind of subterraneous 
pyramid, the point of which was level with the soil, while the 
sides extended below to a great depth. ‘This is exactly similar 
to the conical substruction at Mycenz, called by some the Tomb 
of Agamemnon, and by others his treasury ; and so remarkable 
a coincidence implies a derivation from a common origin, and 
leaves little doubt that both are to be referred to Phoenicia. — 
Our next remark applies to the Monolithal sepulchres, seen both 
at Telmessus (p. 254.) and at Jerusalem (p. 593.). It is curious 
that none of these monuments had originally an entrance 3 and 
at present the only way of obtaining a sight of the interior is 
through an aperture made in the side. Is it not probable that 
these were Cenotaphs, as in the Ceramicus of Athens, hol- 
lowed out, and erected in memory of persons who died in a 
foreign land? Solid vases, representing cmerary urns, and 
bearing epitaphs, are still found in different parts of Greece; 
though no afhes, it isevident, could have been inclosed in them. 
One of the few manufactures of Jerusalem consists of beads, 
made either from date-stones or from a peculiar kind of hard 
wood. ‘They are in request among ‘Turks as well as Oriental 
Christians. ¢ The Turks,’ says Dr. C., (p. 537.) € call a string 
of ninety-nine beads ‘Tespy; this number of beads correspond- 
ing with their names of the Deity.’ This remark of Dr. C. 
will be correct if for names we read attributes: the Turks have 
no more names for the Deity than we have, but they have a 
practice of repeating one of his attributes on counting over 
each bead of their rosary ; thus, Allah the great, the good, the 
merciful, &c. While on the subject of ‘Turkish epithets, it 
may be worth while to advert to another exceptionable passage 
in these travels. It occurs (p. 348.) on the delivery of the 
credentials of the party to the Governor of Cyprus, a personage 
ill fitted to do credit to the Porte. §¢ At sight of these cre- 
dentials, (says Dr.C.) his new-made, Excellency affected to 
turn up his nose, muttering between his teeth the expressive 
word Djswr, a term used by the Turks to express either a dog 
or an infidel.’ The pronounciation of this contemptuous epithet 
would have been better expressed by spelling it Gyowr ; and 
iM Meaning it is not synonimous with § dog,’ kupek being the 
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name of that unclean animal. Gyowr is of Persian origin, and 
denotes a worshipper of fire; being, we believe, the same 
word that is sometimes written by Franks, Guebres. —On reading 
a passage (p. 343.) relative to the Carob-tree, or Ceratonia Siliqua 
of Linné, it appeared odd to us that a traveller skilled in botan 
should say no more than that it is sometimes called St. John’s 
bread-tree.” The common name in the Levant for the fruit of 
this tree is /ocusta ; a coincidence of sound which has led to 
the belief of its having been a part of the casual nourishment of 
the Baptist in the desert, where “ his food was locusts and wild 
honey.” It is shaped like the pod of a large scarlet-bean, and 
its taste is mawkishly sweet. 

To return to the travelling party. Bethlehem being only six 
miles from Jerusalem, Dr. C. and his companions were not 
deterred from visitmg it even by the apprehension of the 
plague, which was raging there with fatal violence: but they 
adopted the precaution of forming their cavalcade in a kind of 
order which prevented contact with the inhabitants, and deter- 
mined to be satisfied with a cursory inspection of the place. It 
covers the ridge of a hill extending from east to west along 
the southern side of an extensive valley ; and it is a town of 
considerable extent, the houses of which are all white, and have, 
as is usual in this country, flat roofs: but it was almost deserted 
by the inhabitants, who, having fled from the contagion, were 
seen stationed in tents along the adjoining hills. The most con- 
spicuous object is the monastery erected over the cave of the 
nativity, on the east side of the town. ‘The party rode up to 
the great gate, but accounted it too hazardous toenter. Passing 
close by the walls of the monastery, they proceeded down into 
‘the valley, and halted in an olive-plantation; stationing a guard 
to keep off all persons who were likely to be infected. Here 
they sat down to take a repast, fetching water from a well 
situated on the outside of the olive-ground 3 and which they 
had no doubt was the same with the one mentioned in the history 
of David, 2 Samuel, xxii. v. 15. David was a native of Bethle- 
hem; and when the Philistines were in possession of the place 
he is recorded (ibid.) to have exclaimed, “ Oh that one would 
give me drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem, which 
is by the gate.” The exclamation being overheard, his three 
boldest warriors, Adino, Eleazar, and Shammah, ventured to 
make their way through the Philistine garrison, drew the water, 
and brought it to Davids; who refused to drink what had been 
obtained at so much hazard, and poured it out as an offering to 
God,—With regard to the caveof the nativity, Dr.C. entertained 


no doubt of the accurate position of the building erected over the 


reputed spot, but felt very little disappointment in not seeing it, 
being 
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being aware that his patience would be again tried by a repetition 
of the mummery which is common among the monks of the Holy 
Land. The manufacture of crucifixes and beads supports many 
of the inhabitants of Bethlehem, as well as of Jerusalem: but the 
former claim a kind of exclusive right to the singular privilege 
of marking the limbs and bodies of pilgrims with crosses and 
stars, by means of gun-powder. 

Leaving the halting-place by the well, Dr. Clarke and his 
companions returned to Jerusalem, and, without re-entering the 
city, took the straight road to Jaffa, on the coast. ‘The distance 
from Jerusalem to Jaffa is less than 50 miles, and has long 
been the principal route of pilgrims; yet it is in many parts a 
passage over rugged and pathless rocks. It is moreover infested 
by predatory Arabs, who find a retreat in the excavations of the 
rocks which were used in former ages as sepulchres, or as 
dwellings by the Philistine inhabitants. After several miles of 
very difficult travelling, the party reached the valley of Elah, 
where the youthful Dévid first became known, by his victory 
over the champion of Gath. They saw the opposite mountains, 
on the one of which stood the Philistines, while on the other 
«¢ Saul and the men of Israel were gathered together.” ‘The 
brook, whence David “ chose him five smooth stones,” has 
been noticed by many thirsty pilgrims proceeding from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, the road leading across it. Having passed about 
30 miles, the author came to the town of Ramah, situated 
in the middle of an extensive plain. Ramah, though probably 
not the place mentioned in Matthew, (ii. 17.) is a town of an- 
tiquity, dating its origin apparently from the prosperous reign 
of Solomon. Whatever may have been its condition during 
succeeding ages, it is ascertained to have been a populous and 
thriving city at the time of the Crusades; and the ground around 
it is so fertile as to resemble a continual garden.—Joppa, now 
called Jaffa, terminated the journey of the travellers*. ‘This 





* In speaking of Jaffa, Dr. Clarke bears strong testimony to the 
improbability of the story of the massacre committed there by order 
of Bonaparte. The Doctor says that he never heard from the British 
Consul there, nor from any of the inhabitants, the slightest accusation 
of this kind: though they were loud in their general complaints 
against the French, and there was ‘ nothing they would not have said 
to vilify Bonaparte or his officers.?- He adds that Captain Culverhouse, 
of the navy, (now deceased, ) who was his companion at Jaffa, after- 
ward expressed to him ‘his astonishment at the industrious propagation 
of a story whereof the inhabitants of Jaffa were ignorant, and o 
which he had never heard a syllable until his arrival in England.’ 
The author and Captain C. discovered the remains of human corpses 
half uncovered in the sand, and were informed by the Consul that 
they were the bodies of persons who had died during the late plague. 
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was in antient times the only sea-port of Judza; and hither the 
wood for Solomon’s Temple was fetched by sea from Mount 
Lebanon, previously to its conveyance by land to the Holy 
city. As a station for vessels, however, this harbour is so bad 
that ships of burden find it necessary to anchor at the distance 
of a mile. Here the travellers embarked in a coasting vessel 
for Acre, and saw on the passage the extensive ruins of Czsarea, 
This place, which received its name from Herod in honour of 
Augustus, and rose rapidly to splendour, 1s now a mere haunt 
of jackals and other beasts of prey : but its ruins are interesting, 
as well on account of their remaining magnitude as for covering 
the spot on which St. Paul made his eloquent appeal in presence 
of the King of Judea. 

The arrival of the travellers in the road of Acre now brought 
the expedition to a close, and well might they be thankful at 
its termination. In addition to the alarm of infection from the 
plague, they had been subjected to grievous penance from 
miserable accommodations on the route, It was in vain that 
they expected at night some rest from the fatigue of the pre- 
ceding day. ‘They were incessantly pestered by fleas and other 
vermin ; and, in their sleeping apartments, one or another of the 
party was successively starting up to shake himself free from the 
annoyance. On arriving at ‘Tiberias, they were shewn into a 
spacious and airy chamber, where they hoped to pass one night 
at least in repose: but the Sheik, to their dismay, burst into 
laughter, and repeated the current saying, ‘“ The king of the 
fleas holds his court in Tiberias.” The naval gentlemen of the 
party slung their hammocks with great nicety from the walls: 
but all to little purpose, their torment being scarcely less than 
that of thcir humbler comrades on the bare planks. 

Having extended our abstract of Dr. C.’s travels to the 
farthest verge of our limits, it remains only that we sum up with 
some general observations on the merit of his composition ; 
and while we execute this duty, after we have taken so much 
pains to point out to the public the striking parts of his nar- 
rative, he may, in the extent of his charity, forgive us the exercise 
of a considerable share of freedom. In the first place, we 
must say that here, as in his former volume, his accuracy is 
subjected to suspicion, by the occurrence of sundry contra- 
dictions. Almost at the beginning, (p. 4.) it is said, ¢ there is 
every reason to believe that the ‘Turks at the conquest of Con- 
stantinople adopted many of the customs and embraced the 
refinements of a people they had subdued. Their former 
habits had been those of Nomade tribes.? Now, the Turks 
were by this time in a very different state from that of Nomade 
tribes ; and, which is not a little strange, we have only to turn 
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over a single leaf of Dr. C.’s book to read (p. 6.) these re- 
markable words: ¢ It may become a question whether at the 
capture of Constantinople the victors or the vanquished were 
the most polished people.’ Again, in stating the French loss 
on the memorable 21st of March, at Alexandria, Dr. C. says, 
(p. 270.) ¢ in that action, the French lost five thousand men ? 
yet in p. 278. he returns to the subject, states that ¢ five 
French Generals were killed,’ and adds, ¢ their loss was not less 
than four thousand.’ His language has before been the object of 
animadversion: but it may still be incumbent on us to sub- 
stantiate our charge on that head;—we mean the charge of 
tempting us away from a taste for plain composition by the 
example of an amplified, and, as harsh critics would say, a 
turgid style. Dr.C. is certainly not one of those votaries of 
simplicity who would join in lamenting as pernicious the ine 
fluence of Johnson and Gibbon ; ani after all his toils by sea and 
land, we question whether many tasks would cause him more 
difhculty than that of telling a plain fact in plain language. 
The vessel which conveyed him frcm the Dardanelles to Agypt 
is described (p. 172.) as literally nothing more than a £ covered 
boat;’ and the master as impatient (p. 259.) to measure his fists 
with a savage mountaineer near the Gulph of Glaucus. Yet 
this same master is included (p. 193.) among the £ most ene 
lightened seamen of the present day? Examples of the same 
kind are te be found in every part of the book, beginning from 
the preface. ‘The frequent recurrence of magnificent ape 
pellations has taught us caution in taking Dr. Clarke’s enco- 
miums @ /a lettre ; so that were we reading aloud his animated 
descriptions to an admiring audience, a regard for accuracy 
would prescribe to us the mortifying necessity of often leaving 
out the epithets which constitute the brightest colouring in 
the picture. No illustration that we could offer would ex 
press his style and manner ‘so happily as it was effected by old 
Djezzar Pacha, at their first interview. After having handed 
to the Captain of the Romulus a paper-cannon as an emblem 
of his profession, and marked Dr. C.’s manuer of translating 
to that officer the plain words which he (the Pacha) had used, 
the sagacious yeteran slipped into the Doctor’s hand a paper 
flower, renal, as he said, “ a florid interpretation of blunt 
speech.” 
Connected with this inflation of style, we have to notice a 
correspondent amplification of matter. Not contented with 
abusing the Empress Helena as an early contributor to the 
legeudary tales which are current among the Christians in the 
Holy Land, Dr. C. goes so far as to add, (p. 434.) that * had 
the sea of Tiberias been capable of annihilation by her means, 
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it would have been desiccated, paved, and covered with churches.’ 


In another passage, (p. 135.) on observing the vestiges of a 
quadruped on the snow of Mount Gargarus, he boldly pro- 
nounces them to be the ¢ footsteps of a tyger;’ without consider- 
ing the likelihood of their having been imprinted by an animal 
of less classical dignity, but more familiar with a cold region. — 
That deficiency of method in the arrangement of materials, 
which vexed us so much in the former volume, has been equally 
annoying on the present occasion ; and the reader can scarcely 
attempt to study, in connection, a single description of length, 
without being exposed to considerable perplexity. To go no 
farther than the passage to which we have just alluded, we 
find the interview with Djezzar begun in one page, and broken 
off in the next by a transition to his early history, which again 
deviates into a long digression on the local importance of the 
port of Acre; so that seven pages are filled before the business 
of the interview is resumed. Again, if we turn over to the 
account of Bethlehem, we find Dr. C. no sooner beginning to 
describe its appearance, than he turns off to a long list of 
erroneous notions on the subject of the Dead Sea. Similar 
trespasses are apparent in different parts of the account of Je- 
rusalem. ‘Typographical errors also occur, which will require the 
author’s correction in the next edition; for instance, his readers 
will be somewhat puzzled on finding a General Kleber (Koehler) 
figuring (p.638.) in the capacity of a British artillery oficer.— 
Other examples might be added, but the task is ungracious; and 
the Doctor, notwithstanding his errors, has gratified us too much 
to allow of our parting in bad humour. One of his pleasing 
features is a candour in pleading guilty to the effects of his 
own imprudence. That disposition, which in his Russian tour 
nearly led him irito serious trouble, was productive of similar dan- 
ger in his southern peregrination. ‘For ey bi inacity i 
insisting on approaching Djezzar Pacha (p. 3 aNEAE. 
sonable hour, we prefer taking notice, as a warning to othergs 
of an occurrence on the journey to Jerusalem. When under 
a guard of Arabs, Dr. C. gave way to his anger at the miscon- 
duct of one of the escort, so far as to strike him; an outrage 
which, coming from the hands of an infidel, immediately in- 
flamed the surrounding Mohammedans, and almost proved fatal 
to every Christian in the party. The Doctor, without dwelling 
on the provocation received, has no hesitation in taking blame 
to himself.— Another characteristic of him is his zeal in 
carrying on local researches notwithstanding the insalubrity of 
the spot. This ardor appears to have more than once affected his 
health, and leads to observations on climate (pp. 203. 232. 312+ 
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have a claim on the attention of future travellers. During the 
summer-months, the coast of the Mediterranean‘is dangerous in 
most of the situations in which the circulation of ait is confined; 
and the sites of antient cities,’ formerly the abode of health 
and: cheerfulness, are now frequently surrounded by marshes, 
owing to the neglect of the channels which were used, in better 
days, as conduits. Athens, indeed, forms an exception: but 
few places have equal advantages of situation. ‘That a scrupu 

lous attention to diet is of importance, the boldest:among us 
will scarcely doubt, when we find the veteran Professor, Pallas 
writing (p. 203.) to Dr. C. and his friends, when setting out 
for the Greek isles, ** Have a care of the three poisons; eggs, 
butter, and milk.” 

We shall conclude our criticism by a few observations on the 
ornaments of this work. In that respect, the present volume 
will equally with the former excite the public attention. It 
contains thirty-three engravings, copper-plates, maps, and charts 5 
and twenty one vignettes. ‘Che choice of a frontispiece has 
very properly fallen on a representation of the source of the 
Scamander pouring down from the heights of Ida. Among the 
other plates, Mr. Morritt’s plan of the ruins of Cnidus deserves 
to be particularized for its clearness and apparent accuracy. 
Of the vignettes, one of the most instructive is the sketch 
(p- 204.) of the Gulph of Glaucus; and we may mention the 
two Sidonian medals, (p. 359.) which exhibit the beautiful 


Greek profile. To. 





Art. II. The Life of the Rev. John Hough, D. D., successively 
Bishop of Oxford, Lichfield and Coventry, and Worcester; for- 
merly President of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, in the 
Reign of King James II. Containing many of his Letters, and 


rograaMepieamet several Persons with whom he was con- 
- By John Wilmot, Esq. F.R.S. and S.A. 4to. With 
@ Plates. 41. 11s. 6d. Boards. White and Co. &c. 1812. 


6 as celebrity and exaltation of some individuals depend more 
on the circumstances in which they are-placed,.and on the 
“ form and pressure” of the times in which they live, than on 
their own brilliancy of genius or extent of erudition. -In the 
subject of this memoir we recognize a case in point. All 
readers of English history are acquainted. with the strong at- 
tachment of our second James to the cause of Popery, and with 
the bold measures which he adopted in order to procure.a pre- ' 
ponderance in its favour among the learned men of both our 
Universities. ‘It was in consequence of the situation to. which 
Dr. Hough was appointed in the University of Oxford, that he 
K 3 excited 
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excited the particular attention of the monarch; and his 
subsequent elevations were owing to the protestant firmness 
which he displayed on that occasion. At this period, the country 
‘was presented with the singular phenomenon of the Church in 
Opposition to the King, and the object of the monarch was 
defeated by the firmness of the learned members of the Esta- 
blishment in behalf of the reformed religion. After such a 
lapse of time, however, these events now produce no stron 

interest in our minds; and the memoirs of Hough, though dis- 
playing a very respectable character, do not furnish incidents 
sufhcient for the structure of a captivating specimen of biogra- 
phy: yet the volume invites attention by being splendidly 


hall offer an outline of the matter before us. 


printed, and adorned with portraits and other engravings. We 
Mo-y.s 





“John Hough was born in London, 12th April 16513 and 
entered at Magdalen College 12th November 16693 of which 
foundation, after a few years, he was elected a fellow. He 
took orders in 1675, became domestic chaplain to the Duke of 
Ormond in 1678, was made a prebendary of Worcester in 
1685, andin 1687 was proposed for the presidentship of Magda- 
Jen College, then vacant by the death of Dr. Henry Clarke. 

A Mr. Anthony Farmer, however, having influence at court, 
obtained from King James letters mandatory, signed in the King’s 
name by Lord Sunderland, which recommended it to the 
college to choose Farmer for their president: but Farmer 
had never been a fellow of the college; and the letters man- 
datory in his behalf were moreover sent through a Roman 
Catholic, Mr. Robert Charnock. The fellows therefore met, 
and resolved to present an humble petition to the King, stating 
that, by the statutes of their founder, Mr. Farmer was not admis- 
sible to the office; and beseeching his Majesty to leave them 
to the discharge of their duty and conscience, according to his 
late most gracious toleration. ‘The term allowed for election 
having expired before any answer to this petition was received, 
the college assembled, and chose for their president the Reverend 
Mr. Hough. He was in due course presented to their visitor, 
the Bishop of Winchester, and installed in the chapel on the 
17th April. It appears that Lord Sunderland wrote to the 
visitor, by the King’s command, desiring him not to admit Mr. 
Hough ; but the Bifhop was obliged to send for answer that the 
ceremony had been performed the day before. 

Many applications were made to the King in behalf of ‘the 
fellows of Magdalen College, by themselves, by the Bishop of 
Winchester, their visitor, and by the Duke of Ormond, the 
Chancellor of the University: but, notwithstanding all these 
intercessions, they were cited to appear at Whitehall before his 
 _‘Majesty’s 
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Majesty’s commissioners * for ecclesiastical causes, by whom the 
election of Mr. Hough was declared void, and a decree was 
issued that he should be removed from his office of pre~ 
sident. ‘This decree’was pronounced on the presumption that 
His Majesty’s prerogative, as head of the church, extended over 
elective preferments ; and that a congé d’élire is as necessary a 
preliminary to a college for the election of its president or 
master, as to a chapter for the election of its bishop. In 
a word, these commissioners endeavoured to arrogate for 
the sovereign a veto on the appointment of heads of colleges. 
Their claim was adapted to rouse the corporate spirit, or the in- 
dependent spirit, of the Established Church; and an alarming 
cry was raised that the King wanted to seize the colleges 
for the Papists. 

The monarch, however, long persisted obstinately in his claim 
of right, but was willing to waive the individual candidate, 
whose dubious catholicism had given a pretext for alarm. The 
fellows of Magdalen also persevered in their disobedience, with 
a constancy which does honour to the firmness and disinter- 
estedness of all the members, and of the president, Hough, in 
particular.. ‘The Quaker, William Penn, was employed as me- 
diator between the Church and the King: but he did not suc- 
ceed in producing any compromise. A special commission was 
then appointed to visit the college, and to cite before them the 
pretended president. ‘The whole interrogatory is here given, 
which terminated with the declaration of Dr. Hough, ‘I ap- 
peal to my sovereign lord the King in his courts of justice + 3” 
and the students applauded aloud the dignified courage of the 
president. Some farther details might have been gleaned from 
the history of King James’s ecclesiastical commission, concern- 
ing the King’s visit to Oxford, and other matters not less in- 
timately connected with this biography. The royal commis- 
sioners proceeded to deprive the refractory fellows of their fel- 
lowships: only two of whom were found willing to make any 
submission to the King ; and only these two were to be suf- 
fered to retain their emoluments. 

Meanwhile, the trial of the seven bishops whom the King 
had sent to the Tower, the spirit manifested by the nation on 
that occasion, and the notoriety of the preparations making in 
Holland for an invasion, disposed the court to bend ; and Lord 





* These Commissioners were appointed by royal authority only ; 
see the History of the Ecclesiastical Commission, printed in 1711. 

+ A well-executed bas relief on the Bishop’s monument in Wor- 
cester cathedral represents this spirited conduct of Dr. Hough before 
the royal commissioners. 
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Sunderland wrote, on the 11th October 1688, to the Bishop of 
‘Winchester, stating that “ the King having declared his reso- 
lution to preserve the Church of England, and all its rights and 
immunities, His Majesty, as an evidence of it, had commanded 
him to signify to his lordship his royal will and pleasure, that, 
as visitor of Saint Mary Magdalen College in Oxford, he should 
settle that society regularly and statuteably.” Accordingly, the 
expelled fellows were re-admitted, and the pretended president 
was royally recognized. 

After the Revolution, in April 1690, the Bishopric of Oxford 
was bestowed on Dr. Hough, as an indemnity for the risk 
which he had incurred; and in 1692 that of Lichfield and 
Coventry. In 1702 he married Miss Letitia Fisher; and in 
1717 he attained the Bishopric of Worcester, at which see he 


Tay. J. died in 1743, in the ninety-third year of his age. 
a Many letters of the Bishop are given in the Appendix, which 


rather add to the bulk than to the intrinsic merit of the volume, 
since they relate for the most part to such trivial incidents as 
Occur in correspondence between intimate friends. They shew, 
however, that the writer was a sensible man, with a good heart, 
and a well-regulated mind. We shall make some extracts, 
which are not unfavourable specimens. ‘To Lady Kaye, he thus 
writes : 


‘ Madam, ¢ January gth, 1729. 

‘ Your Ladyship’s obliging letters keep me from being quite a 
stranger to the town, for what comes from persons of quality we 
safely rely on; the scene is open to them, they see and hear at first 
hand, and know what they say ; but common fame is so great a gos- 
sip, that we discredit our own understandings when we hearken to 
her voice. The stories that go about of a late unfortunate family, 
according to the inclinations which they who spread them have to 
favour one or the other side, are such as neither good-nature nor 
justice can allow probability to; but I am convinced I hear truth 
from Your Ladyship, and God knows that is bad enough: however, 
let not this put you out of conceit with the air you breathe in, for 
what other inconveniencies it may have: for the country does not 
want instances of follies of all sorts, to give them the softest name, 
but mean people are covered by their obscurity; their actions are 
seldom talked of five miles from home, and they quickly cease so much 
as to be thought of. This I fear is the only moral difference betwixt 
them and those who live in-the eye of the world ; they have the same 
passions, and are as little inclined to restrain them; but they have 
not so many lookers-on to observe and divulge their failings, which I 
doubt has made the rural life to pass with the poets for a much more 
innocent one than it is. But I forget myself in these melancholy re- 
flections, and ought to consider that in the present season, nothing 


| is to’be seen or heard of but what is pleasant and agreeable; we 
‘show our houses and ourselves dressed out to the best advantage, and 
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instead of exposing our complaints and infirmities, we offer nothing to 
our friends but hearty good wishes, and expect they should answer. us 
inthe same style. Permit me, therefore, to rt Seo myself to this 
good old custom, and to tell Your Ladyship, with great sincerity, that 
none of those who honour you, do more earnestly pray for health and 
happiness to you and your nearest relations, than 

‘ Madam, &c.’ 


In a subsequent letter, he discovers the piety of his mind : 


‘ Madam, ‘ November rgth, 1730. 
‘I am sure Your Ladyship could net write the letter you have ho- 
noured me with, without putting a force upon saandil and there- 
fore I receive it as a mark of your friendship, and am very thankful 
for it, though it informs me of the loss of a lady who was truly va- 
luable in herself, beloved by all that knew her, and for whom 1 had 
a high esteem; but God has delivered her out of a great deal of mi- 
sery ; she has shewed the constancy and resignation of a good Chris- 
tian under sufferings that have severely tried her; she is now gone to 
rest and endless happiness, and what cause have we then to lament? 
Your Ladyship rightly observes, it is self-love that raises our passions, 
for we hear of mortality, in general, with too much indifferencé, and 
without making those proper reflections that would be of use to us; 
but when it overtakes a relation, or a friend, we feel the stroke, and 
human frailty discovers itself ; it is true we feel and cannot help it, but 
reason tells us we must, in spite of our teeth, submit where there is 
no remedy ; and religion goes much further, requiring us not only 
to submit, but to acquiesce contentedly and willingly in the dispen- 
sations of Providence. This is a doctrine not easily learned, and with 
many is of hard digestion; but it must go down, and it is our interest 
that it should: it is impossible for afflictions not to sit heavy on the 
mind of one who is serious and sensible ; but they who suffer them to 
gall and fret, are their own enemies, and forget their duty.’ 


We find by a letter to Mrs. Mary Knightley, written in the 
Spring of 1731 or 1732, that the old Bishop amused himseif at 
Hartlebury in a very rational manner : 


‘ The Spring comes on in a most delightful manner ; and, old as I 
am, I cannot forbear, after the Winter’s confinement, to peep out as 
the insects do, and see how the little improvements are carried on 
about me. My horses and carts have for some time never been at rest, 
from conveying earth to a low piece of ground, which, by degrees, 
we have gained from the moat ; a tedious work, that makes no shew 
at present but of rubbish and disorder: yet I flatter myself, that when 
it comes to be laid out into something of a regular form, the idea of 
which is yet only in my head,-my pains will not appear to be ill be~ 
stowed ; for I shall then have above an acre of ground, in a garden 
of a whimsical, and unusual, but not disagreeable figure, which, I 
believe, never fell under your notice ; —I am sure it never deserved it. 
I expect to be censured for going on in little trifling designs of this 
nature at my time of day. Some will ask, ‘* What prospect can he 
have of seeing any thing finished, or brought to maturity??? Others, 
perhaps, 
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perhaps, will be so severe as to say, I should now spend my reflec. 
tions only upon the earth that is soon to cover me; that there all our 
worldly thoughts perish, and a man so near the grave as myself 
should learn to shake them off, and let others succeed of a more ex- 
alted nature: but let me tell them, that works of that sort, in which 
I amuse myself, promote the most serious thoughts; that vanity and 
folly are never more out of the head, than when it is taken up in 
schemes that are innocent; not to say, that every body living has, 
and must have, some diversion.’ 


As the letter of a man at the age of 92, the last in this col- 
lection may be deemed a curiosity : 


¢ Madam, ‘April 4th, 1743. 

¢ Three months have passed since you honoured me with a letter, 
which deserved my earliest and best thanks. I had heard of the young 
gentleman’s painful indisposition. J felt the concern of a truly affec- 
tionate friend, and the notice you gave me of his recovery brought 
ease to my mind ; but in good truth, I was not then in a good condition 
totell youso. A severe cold disturbed me, almost continually ; it al- 
lowed me to do nothing but doze away the time in rambling, inco~ 
herent thoughts, which was no proper time to address the most sen- 
sible of my friends; I think I have now gotten the better of it, and 
am easy as I was before. 

¢ Thus far had I written when your most obliging letter of March 
the 3oth came to my hand, and told me of your kind concern for my 
welfare. By the mercy of God, I can still say I never am sick, nor 
feel any sharp pain; but every day is a great portion of the life that 
can be expected by one so old as I am, and indeed I think I have 
not many to come. I am much pleased that Mr. Eardly Wilmot 
has chosen a wife whose character you approve; it is an argument 
of his good sense, that he looks not after money im the first place ; 
for if God gives him life and health he cannot fail of making his 
fortune. 

¢ I grow weary of my pen, but cannot leave off till I have told you, 
that the next time the King goes to the House of Lords, an act of 
Parliament will pass, for committing Elmley Castle in this county, 
and the estates belonging to it, in trust to Lord Deerhurst, Lord 
Guernsey, and Mr. John Biddulph, for a term of years, who (if 
Chancellor Byrche’s son lives to the age of twenty-one,) are to deli- 
ver it up to him so absolutely, as that he, taking the name of Savage, 
may settle or sell it as he pleases. He will be twelve years old in May 
next, 1s handsome in his person, very hopeful, and now at West- 
minster-school, There is a charge of £20,000 upon the estate, but 
5,000 of it is to his mother, and it is not long since £44,000 was 
offered for the purchase of it. Mrs. Byrche has two daughters, to 
whom their father left £1,506 each, but she is able to treble it, if 
she sees good, and I know designs well for them. The eldest is 
handsome, the youngest xot ill-favoured, nor ill-shaped. 

‘ Be pleased to give my kind and humble service to Mrs. Marow, 
and Mrs. Knightley and your son, when they return to Berkswell, and 
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to receive this as the last letter * that is likely to be written by the 


hand of, ss 
adam, 


* Your sincerely affectionate Friend, 
* and obedient, faithful Servant, 
¢ Jo. WoRCESTER.? 


On the 8th of May following the good Bishop died. As 
addenda, are given some letters addressed to Dr. Hough in 
June and July 1687, when the President and Fellows of Mag- 
dalen College’ were cited to appear before the Commissioners 
for Ecclesiastical Causes, which contain some account of their 
reception. The next is a letter from the celebrated Addison 
soon after the death of his father, who had been Dean of 
Lichfield. 

A sketch of Dr. Hough’s character is thus furnished by Mr. 
Wilmot: 


‘ With regard to his public character, it appears from the history 
of those times, in which he displayed the great energies of his mind 
in contending against the tyranny of a Popish monarch, that he was, 
with some other illustrious men, raised up as a providential instrument 


to oppose those measures, which, without a seasonable resistance,. 


would have overturned the whole fabrick of our civil and ecclesiastical 
constitution. 

¢ On this occasion, his fortitude was tempered with prudence, mo-= 
deration, and the most dignified loyalty. It is impossible to review 
this interesting scene of his hfe without feeling a glow of affectionate 
remembrance For a man, who was one of the principal assertors of our 
political and religious liberties, at a critical period, and when opposi- 
tion to a corrupt court was replete with difficulty and danger. A 
remarkable example was here exhibited to future ages, evincing both 
the real spirit of bigotry, and at the same time shewing the peril of 
submitting to any insidious attacks on our excellent constitution, or 
any material changes in our Protestant establishments. As long as 
those principles in which the Protestant Church of England is found- 
ed, are fully known and justly appreciated, so long will the name of 
Houcu be embalmed in the heart of every friend to the religion and 
liberties of his country. By the sacrifice of his temporal interest to 
the duty which he owed to his God and to his country, he presents 
to us, in the earliest display of his: public character, an instance of 
genuine patriotism, originating from the conscientious sense of reli- 
gious obligation, and terminating in a glorious victory over usurpation 
and violence. If royal gratitude had not elevated him to a distin- 
guished situation in the church, as the reward of his meritorious ser- 
vices, there can be no noubt, but that he would have retired into 

‘* This was indeed the last letter addressed by the Bishop to 
Mrs, Knightley ; for he died in the beginning of the succeeding 
month. Mrs. Knightley survived him seven years, and died 1750, 


aged 73.” 
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privacy without a murmur, with the pleasing consciousness of having 
done his duty. , 

‘ From a retrospect of his episcopal character, we may discern in 
him a consistency of wise and amiable conduct, which rendered him 
respected and beloved in every exercise of his sacred function. In his 
parliamentary duties, he stedfastly adhered to those principles which 
he had imbibed, and for which he suffered before his exaltation. Un- 
alterable in the love of his country, and attached to no distinction of 
party, he maintained a moderation towards those of opposite senti- 
ments without any dereliction of his own. He was uniform in sup. 
port of the principles which seated King William #n the throne; 
but was not of an ambitious or aspiring nature, and took no share 
in the political disputes of the day, which, though in themselves of in- 
ferior moment, unfortunately at that time divided the nation. When- 
ever the broad principles of liberty, or of the established religion were 
concerned, he was as warm in their support as ever ; but without any 
tincture of bigotry or intolerance. 

‘ Toleration, indeed, was one of his invariable principles, both in 
public and private life. In the one it was apparent from his conduct 
in Parliament, and in the other from his intercourse with individuals, 
to whom he never shewed any distinction, arising from the considera- 
tion of their sect or party ; but acted towards them all on the liberal 
principles of Christian charity and forbearance. He partook indeed 
of the dread of Popery, which, at that time, very generally prevailed, 
and expressed himself sometimes with more than ordinary warmth on 
subjects connected with it: but allowance mast be made for the 
danger from which the nation had been just rescued, and for feelings 
excited by the persecution which he had personally experienced.’ — 

‘If we descend to his private character, we shall see the benefactor, 
the master, the friend, the husband, and, above all, the Christian, 
uniformly displayed in the discharge of those social virtues, which, 
with the mixture of human frailty, adorn and endear our nature. 
His piety was always cheerful, nor was the sweetness of his temper 
discomposed by those common infirmities which are often attendant 
on old age and a state of retirement.’ 


Bishop Hough does not appear to have devoted himself to 
literary pursuits. He confesses that he never read Milton’s 
Comus ; and his biographer informs us that as a divine and a 
writer he was unwilling to obtrude himself on public notice. 
Every thing, however, concurs to shew that he possessed those 
virtues which are of more value than genius; and that, if he 
did not shine as a scholar, he was a most estimable member of 
society. 


prom pr -036. See 134-130. 
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Art. III]. Letters to a Friend, on the Evidences, Doctrines, and 
Duties of the Christian Religion. By Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. 
of the Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 
148s. Boards. Baldwin. 1812. 


os \ JE mistake,” says Warburton, “the love of our opinions 

"for the love of truth ;” and he might have added that 
our sollicitude for the latter is often subordinate to our zeal for 
the former. The work before us, if not exactly a proof of this 
fact, approximates very nearly to it; since Dr. Gregory seems to 
think that it is of little consequence to produce a sincere con- 
viction Of the truth of the Christian revelation, unless, at the 
same time, he can engraft his own creed on that conviction. 
With concern we are compelled to make this remark ; because, 
adverting to the philosophical and mathematical acquirements 
of the author, we opened these volumes with a persuasion that 
we should here find the evidences of Christianity displayed with 
that cool judgment and nice discrimination, and enforced on 
those liberal and comprehensive principles, which would speak 
conviction to the infidel, while they strengthened the faith and 
enlivened the hopes of a// the followers of Christ. Alas! we 
were deceived. Dr. G. writes for the disciples of his own 
school, not for the world at large. He does not choose to keep 
the evidences and the doctrines of the Gospel distinct, which 
in the discussion of the divinity of our Saviour’s mission they 
ought in a great measure to be: but he so completely amalga- 
mates the one with the other, as to leave all those who will not 
embrace his opinions in the stigmatized class of infidels. This 
mode of proceeding is surely as disingenuous as it is singular. 
Are all those to be unchristianized who cannot discover in the 
Christian code every tittle that Dr. G. finds in it; and may not a 
person be persuaded of the divinity of the sacred Scriptures, with- 
out admitting this gentleman to be their interpreter ? Hear him 
on this head, in vol. ii. p. 15.: I wish you to believe, that 
there is no intermediate ground in argument, which a fair, 
candid, and unsophisticated reasoner can render tenable, be- 
tween pure Deism and moderate orthodoxy.’ ‘The plain meaning 
of this passage is, that all who are not moderately orthodox are 
pure Deists. Unitarians! here is *¢a hard knock” at you, which 
you must repel in the best way that you can.—Since, however, 
the moderate orthodoxy of Dr. G. is not so moderate as to suit 
the palates of many who still are not professed Unitarians, it may 
be well to consider how far this apologist is justified in the use of 
So sweeping a clause of excommunication. Are all perfons Deists 
who cannot believe in the doctrines of original sin, imputed 


righteousness, and the eternity of hell-torments? Are 2 of 
ese 
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these articles included in any one of the confessions of faith 
made by those who were admitted to baptism and church-fel- 
lowship by the apostles ; and, if not, how can this author main- 
tain his bold assertion? According to Dr. Gregory, Sir Isaac 
Newton, as great a philosopher as himself, and Dr. Lardner, 
as learned a divine as the last or any age has produced, must 
have been pure Deists. Surely those who admit the divine 

» mission of Jesus, the truth of the sacred Scriptures, and the 
resurrection of Christ from the dead, will subscribe to all the 
evidences of the Christian religion which Dr. G. has adduced ; 
and if they cannot follow him through his detail oi doctrines, 
instead of anathematizing them * by bell, book, and candle,” 
it would have been more liberal for him to have said, 


“¢ Est quddam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra.” 


It is very probable that Dr. G. will be angry with us for 
charging him with a confined line of conduct. ‘¢I have not 
argued,’ says he, ‘nor will I argue, exclusively in favour of 

‘Calvinism, or Arminianism, or Methodism, or any set of 
opinions of human fabrication, but in favour of those senti- 
ments and doctrines which are clearly contained in the Bible? 
— but who says that they are clearly contained in the Bible? 
Dr. Gregory. — He, however, knows that thousands and tens of 
thousands, who have studied the Scriptures with as much pious 
and arduous sollicitude to know the mind and will of God as he 
has exerted, are persuaded that they are ot contained in the 
Bible ; and unless he be appointed interpreter-general of the 
sacred books, he is not authorized in taking the high ground 
which he has assumed in this very important discussion. 

If we have been induced to anticipate the complexion of the 
second volume before we have adverted to the contents of the 
first, we have been led to this step by the doctrinal zeal with 
which Dr. G. is, in our judgment, indiscreetly animated. Let 
us now, however, turn back to the first volume ; and even here 
the author’s creed takes place of the evidences of Christianity. 
In the preface, he says, § the crucifixion of Jesus Christ would 
be no more ¢o us (I mention it with reverence) than the death of 
Socrates, were it not that he suffered as a sacrifice for sin? but 
this statement is not correct. Another very important benefit 
flowed to us from the death of Christ, which could not be 
reaped from the death of Socrates, besides that of his being a 
sacrifice for sin, viz. his resurrection, to which his death was a 
necessary prelude. —*‘ My business,’ continues Dr. G., ¢ has been 
‘to refute sentiments which I have deemed erroneous and dane 
gerous, as well as to establish those which to. me appear true, 
and beneficial,’ ‘To this process, no person can fairly object ; it 
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is allowable for a man to use all arguments in support of 
his own dogmas : but, in an age of learning and free inquiry, 
and, moreover, in a country which contains a great variety of 
Christian sects, it is a species of arrogance which will not and 
must not be endured to brand all those with the obnoxious deno- 
mination of Deists, who do not reach Dr. Gregory’s standard 
of ¢ moderate orthodoxy.’ ‘This remark we are compelled to 
make; since the title of the first letter is * The Folly and Ab- 
surdity of Deism.” Here Dr. G. displays with great energy 
the absurdities which result from the rejection of Revelation, 
but which rejection, we hope, is not so extensive as he insi- 
nuates. We cordially believe with him that ¢ it is the first 
and principal céncern of a wise man to inquire into his nature, 
his duties, and his expectations; to ascertain where he 
ought to doubt, where to be confident, and where to sub- 
mit, and that these inquiries necessarily comprize the subject 
of religion ;’ and, coinciding with him in this. great principle, 
we wish him so to exhibit religion that it may take a firm hold 


of the mind and heart, proving both the guide of life and the 


anchor of the soul. The necessity of a Revelation of the will of God 
has been often urged by the Christian apologist, and the sub- 


' ject is here ably discussed: but we think that the third letter, 


on the Opinions of the Heathens, their Poets, and Philosophers, rela- 
tive to God, to moral Duty, and a future State, ought to have 
preceded the second ; because, by proving the fact that « the 
world by wisdom knew not God,” the expediency and neces- 
sity of Revelation become manifest. 

In the fourth letter, we meet the philosopher and mathema- 
tician on his own ground, when he labours through several 
pages to establish the probability that there should be mysteries in a 
Revealed Religion. His mode of argument he seems to consider 
as unanswerable, and therefore he talks of demonstrating. ‘¢I 
shall demonstrate that those who withhold their assent from any 
of the propositions of Revealed Religion, because they are in- 
comprehensible, act upon a principle which, if they adopted (it) 
in other matters, would lead them to the most unbounded and 
incurable scepticism. This will be effected if I can shew that, 
in Natural Religion, in many branches of Natural Philosophy, 
and in several parts of pure and mixed mathematics, there are 
numerous incontrovertible propositions, which are, notwith- 
Standing, incomprehensible.’ Under the head of Natural 
Religion, he enumerates our ignorance relative to the self or 
necessary existence, the eternity, omnipresence, &c. of the 
Supreme Being; under that of Natural Philosophy, our ina- 
bility to explain the cause of the attraction of gravitation, of 
cohesion, of electricity, &c.; under the head of pure mathe- 

matics, 
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matics, the asymptotes, &c.; and under that of the mixed nia: 
thematical science of MEcHanics, it is observed, 


‘ This science is conversant about force, matter, time, motion, 
space. Each of these has been the cause of the most elaborate dis- 
quisitions, and of the most violent disputes. Leet it be asked, what 
is force? Ifthe answerer be candid, his reply will be, ** 7 cannot 
tell, so as to satisfy every inquirer, or so as to enter into the essence 
of the thing.” Again, what is matter? ‘ I cannot tell.” 
What is time? ‘** I cannot tell.”?> What is motion? ‘ I cannot 
tell.”? What is space? ‘ I cannot tell.”? Here, then, is a 
science, the professed object of which is to determine the mutual 
relations, dependencies, and changes of quantities, with the real 
nature of all of which we are unacquaiited; and in which the 
professed object is, notwithstanding, effected. We have certain 
knowledge respecting subjects of which in themselves we have no 
knowledge ; — demonstrated, irrefragable propositions, respecting the 
relations of things, which in themselves elude the most acute investi- 

ations. ‘I'he reason of this I shall attempt to assign, by and by. 
But before I proceed farther, I must request that you will acquit 
me of any intention to depreciate the sciences: on the contrary, 
they furnish me with daily delight; I know their value, and am 
in some measure, I hope, able to appreciate their utility. I am also 
happy to affirm that in the physical sciences, and especially that to 
whieh our attention is now directed, very much has been accom- 
plished. Yet I may challenge the wisest philosopher to demonstrate, 
from unexceptionable prigciples, and by just argument, what will be 
the effect of one particle of matter in motion, meeting with another 
at rest, on the supposition that these two particles constituted all the 
matter in the universe. The fact of the communication of motion 
from one body to another is as inexplicable as the communication of 
divine influences. How, then, can the former be admitted with any 
face, while the latter is denied solely on the ground of its incompre- 
hensibility ? We know nothing of force any more than we do of 
grace, except by their effects. There are questions, doubts, per- 

lexities, disputes, diversities of opinion, about the one as well as 
about the other. Ought we not, therefore, by a parity of reason to 
conclude, that there may be several true and highly useful proposi- 
tions about the latter as well as about the former? Nay, I will ven- 
ture to go farther, and affirm, that the preponderance of argument 
is in favour of the propositions of the theologian. For, while force, 
time, motion, &c. are avowedly constituent parts of a demonstrable 
science, and ought, therefore, to be presented in a full blaze of 
light, the obscure parts proposed for our assent in the Scriptures 
are avowedly mysterious. ‘They are not exhibited to be perfectly 
understood, but to be believed. They cannot be explained without 
ceasing to be what they are: for the explanation of a mystery is, as 
Dr. Young has long ago remarked, its destruction.’ 


All this is very scientific, -but what does it prove? the 
limits of human knowlege ; nothing more : — it does not apply 


to the point on which the philosopher would bring his artillery 
7 to 
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to bear. No Christian pretends to deny the incomprehensiblity 
of the Divine Nature, or the very limited extent of the human 
understanding. ‘That the Deity exists (to use the language of 
Newton in his Scholium generale) “ more minime humano, more 
minime corporeds more nobis prorsus incognito,” we all admit: but 
this concession does not reach the matters in debate respecting 
religion; since the question is not whether it be possible for a 
certain threeism (da veniam verbo) to exist in the Divine Essence 
consistently with Unity, but whether any declaration to this 
effect is to be found in the word of God? Yet it is curious to 
observe this philosopher, who quotes Dr. Young to prove that 
“‘ the explanation of a mystery is its destruction,” attempting 
in the second volume, p. 79., to explain or at least to give us an 
idea of the mystery of the Holy Trinity. ¢ In metaphysics we 
have many equal difficulties ; and even in the spiritual part of 
our own nature. Thus, our soul has the three distinct faculties 
of understanding, memory, and will, proceeding in succession 
from each other; yet they are co-existent, and constitute not 
three souls, but one soul.’ We may venture to ask, is this a 
parallei case, is this an illustration? Are the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, analogous to the understanding, the me- 
mory, and the will of the human mind? We could put se- 
veral other questions, but we are restrained by the nature of the 
subject ; and, instead of pursuing it, we shall remark in ge- 
neral that Dr. G. does not distinguish between what is revealed 
and what is kept unrevealed in the word of God. ‘That which 
is clearly revealed becomes a fact, and we believe it, as for 
instance the resurrection of the body: but the mode in which 
this is to be effected is mot revealed, and therefore we can believe 
nothing about it. —Before we quit this letter, we must observe 
that its title, Mysteries in Revealed Religion, is a contradiction 
in terms. Mysteries may attach to revealed religion, but, -as 
far as any point is revealed, it is so far not a mystery. Until the 
mystery of the parable of the sower was explained, the disciples 
could not comprehend it: but, as soon as otr Lord made known 
this mystery of the kingdom of Heaven, it was no longer a mys- 
tery. As far as we are taught the things of the kingdom of 
God, so far we know them ; where divine teaching ends, know- 
lege on this subject ends. What, then, is obtained by asserting 
that mysteries attach to revealed religion? Will this help us to 
settle any controversies ? It is not by what the Scriptures do not 
unfold, but by what they do unfold, that we are to be guided ; 
and therefore we can perceive no use to which Dr. G.’s pro- 
found science in this letter can be applied. Let us then proceed. 

The ingenuity of the author in the letters On the Genuineness 
and Authenticity of the Scriptures ; on the Evidences deducible from 
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Prophecy and Miracles ; and on the Credibility of Human Testimony, 


must strike the reader; and though we cannot pass. them over en- 
tirely without strictures, their general merit we do not hesitate 
to acknowlege. Dr. G. is, we think, correct when he observes 
‘ that, if we allow the genuineness of the books (of Scripture) 
to be a sufficient evidence of the common facts mentioned in 
them, the miraculous facts must be allowed also, from their 
close connection with the common ones ;’ and we applaud him 
for refuting a very prevalent opinion, viz. that the argument 
from miracles diminishes in proportion as we recede from the 
apostolic times *: but it may admit of some doubt whether 
he be strictly accurate in placing in the class of miracles the 
death of Elijah, which appears to have been effected by those 
powerful atmospheric agents which often display their destruc- 
tive operations, especially in the mountainous regions of warm 
climates +; and we also strongly object to his attempt to press 
the disputed passage in Josephus, in which this Jewish histo- 
rian mentions our Saviour, into the service of Christ. If Dr. G. 
is of opinion that the passage is genuine, it was fair to state 
his reasons for this conclusion to his young friend : (see vol. 1. 
pp- 168—170, note:) but he should not have with-holden the 
forcible and (we conceive) irresistible arguments of Dr. Lardner 
on the other side of the question. (Works, Vol. vii. p. 120. et 
seq. and p. 281.) Bp. Warburton calls the whole “a rank 
forgery, anda very stupid one.” The passage, indeed, proves 
abundantly too much; for if Josephus considered Jesus to be 








* Indeed,’ says Dr. G., ¢ it is only with regard to the facts related 
in the Bible, that men ever talk of the daily diminution of credibility. 
Who complains of a decay of evidence in relation to the actions of 
Alexander, Hannibal, Pompey, or Cesar? How many fewer of the 
events recorded by Plutarch, or Polybius, or Livy, are believed now 
= account of a diminution of pay than were believed by 

r. Addison, or Lord Clarendon, or Geoffrey Chaucer ?” 


+ As this subject is often misapprehended, let us turn to the pas- 
sage, 2 Kings,ti.11. Here it is said that “ Elijah went up by a 
whirlwind into heaven.”” The obvious meaning of these words is 
that he was elevated by a whirlwind or tornado into the region of the 
air. It will be said that mention is made of ‘ a chariot of fire and 
horses of fire :”? but what idea can we have of such a phenomenon ? 
If we take this representation in connection with the whirlwind, is it 
not allowable to suppose that this is an eastern mode of describing 
the electric fluid which was blended with the tornado, which now was 
emitted from the clouds and now appeared as a column of fire running 
along the ground? It is said that Elijah and Elisha were parted by 


the storm ; and, though the account is short and figurative, the nature 
of this storm is evident. 
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the Christ, or the expected Messiah of the Jews, he must have 
been a believer in Christ ; and then he would not, surely, have 


dispatched the miraculous history of the Saviour of the world 
in one short paragraph. 


‘The sceptical reasonings of Mr. Hume and others against the . 
possibility of miracles, deduced from a view of the laws and 


course of nature, meet with a proper reply from the present 


philosophical advocate for Revelation. He very justly remarks 
that, 


‘ If we consider things duly, we shall find that lifeless matter is 
utterly incapable of obeying any laws, ‘or of being endued with any 
powers: and, therefore, what is usually called the course of mature 
can be nothing else than the arbitrary will and pleasure of God 
acting continually upon matter according to certain rules of uni- 
formity, still bearing a relation to contingencies. So that it is as 
easy for the Supreme Being to alter what men think the course of 
nature, as to preserve it. Those effects, which are produced in the 
world regularly and indesinently, and which are usually termed the 
works of nature, prove the constant Providence of the Deity ; those, 
on the contrary, which, upon any extraordinary occassion, are pro- 
duced in such a manner as it is manifest could not have been either 
by human power, or by what is called chance, prove undeniably the 
immediate interposition of the Deity on that especial occasion. God, 
it must be recollected, is the governor of the moral as well as of the 
physical world ; and, since the moral well-being of the universe is of 
more consequence than its physical order and regularity, it follows, 
obviously, that the laws conformably with which the material world 
seems generally to be regulated, are subservient and may occca- 


sionally yield to the laws by which the moral world is governed.’ 


To the letter on the Resurrection of Christ, it is our duty to 
direct the attention of the reader, because it is well written, 
and much to the purpose. The same praise is merited by the 
general observations on the ear/y Diffusion of Christianity, and on 
the Purity and Excellence of the Scriptures, in the subsequent 
letter ; and want of room must be our excuse for withholding 
some extracts which we had marked for insertion. We cannot 
extend our encomiums in like manner to the letter on the In- 
spiration of the Scriptures ; since Dr. G. does not appear to us 
to advert to the different contents of the Sacred Volume, and to 
discriminate, as the antient Jews evidently did, between the Law, 
and the Prophets, and the Hagiography, or the Holy Writings. 
The author is correct in saying ¢ that the notion of inspiration 
enters essentially into our ideas of a Revelation; so that to 
deny inspiration is tantamount to affirming that there is no re- 
velation ;’ but is it necessary that those books should be inspired, 
(the books of Chronicles for instance,) which are professed 
copies from the Jewish registers, and in which no revelation is 
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made? The letter writer’s notion of inspiration is, in our judg- 
ment, carried too far: but we must decline the laborious task 
of contesting all the matters at issue between us. 

By way of supplement to the Evidences, the concluding letter 
of the first volume offers some pertinent replies to plausible ob- 
jections urged against the truth and divine authority of the Scriptures ; 
for which we should readily have thanked the author, had he 
not judged it necessary to vindicate the bloody extermination 
of the Canaanites, on the ground of its having been ordered by 
Jehovah. This difficulty can be obviated without so hopeless 
an effort : but, could it not, it would be better to suffer this 
subject to remain a difficulty, than to assign to the God of 
mercy the sanguinary and unfeeling conduct of the Jews 
towards the subdued Canaanites. Dr. Geddes’s remarks on 
this head may not be reputed so orthodox as those of Dr. 
Gregory: but they are more satisfactory to a reflecting and 
feeling mind. 

Having already adverted to the complexion of Dr. G.’s re- 
ligious creed, we shall briefly notice the contents of the second 
volume, which is occupied in displaying the doctrines and 
duties of ‘Christianity. To the latter subject he assigns only 
one letter, while ten are devoted to the former. In these ten, 
after a general view of Christian Doctrines, we meet with dis- 
tinct essays on the Depravity of Human Nature,—on the Atonement 
and Divinity of Christ,—on Conversion,—on the Influences of 
the Spirit,—on Justification by Faith,—on Providence, —on 
the Resurrection f the Body,— and on Eternal Existence after 
Death. Here the philosophical advocate throws down the 
gauntlet to the Unitarians, and endeavours in various ways to 
provoke them to the contest. Indeed, with an evident design 
of irritating them, he remarks (Vol. ii. p. 78.) that, ‘ according 
to the Socinian theory and practice, the chief employment of 
ministers and ‘ ambassadors of Christ” is to depreciate, as far 
as possible, the character of their Lord and King.’ He laughs 
also at the Unitarian version of Heb. i. 8. ‘* Gop is thy throne 
‘for ever and ever,” by which, he says, * God the Father 1s 
converted into a chair of state ;’ for he cannot give the Unitarians 
the credit Of meaning, by the words “ God is thy throne,” 
God is the support of thy throne. He strenuously contends 
for the Divinity of Jesus Christ, and, in proof of this doctrine, 
quotes the passage in Isaiah which says that Jehovah was pierced; 
and he places this in conjunction with the parallel passage of the 
Evangelist, which tells us that they pierced Jesus: (Vol. ii. p. 82.) 

- but, as © he does not'believe that the man Jesus was deified, 
(p. 78.) though it was the man Jesus who was pierced on the 
cross, we suppose that the Unitarians will tell him that his 
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theological differ from his mathematical demonstrations. Be 
this as it may, we shall merely advert to the two subjects of 
the resurrection of the body, and everlasting punishments, discussed 
towards the end of this volume. With regard to the first, 
Dr. G. psesents.us with several pleasing and ingenious argu- 
ments ; and though it may not be in his power to obviate all the 
difficulties which present themselves to persons who anxiousl 
inquire «* How can these things be #’, it may “nevertheless be 
gratifying to perceive the mode in which he combats those 
doubts which may probably arise even in serious minds : 


‘ Objectors have advanced still farther, and urge that after death 
the body may not merely become insensible, inactive, and undergo 
corruption ; but, farther, may experience dispersion of particles and 
union with other bodies. Thus the body of a dead man may be burnt 
(as were those of some primitive martyrs, by their enemies, in derision 
of the Pape its ashes scattered in the air, blown about by 
the wind, or exhaled into the atmosphere: or, after it is resolved 
into earthy or humid matter, it may be taken up by the vessels 
which supply plants with nutriment, and at length become constituent 
parts of the substance of those plants. How can particles thus dis- 
persed half over the earth, or thus intimately combined with other 
bodies, be recalled from® their state of dispersion, or separated from 
the bodies of which they have subsequently formed constituent parts, 
and re-united so as to form one body? Here, again, we may deprive 
the objection of all force, by contemplating processess of daily occur- 
rence. Chemists can intermix several liquids of essentially different 
kinds in such manner, that the smallest sensible particle of the re- 
sulting liquid shall partake of all the constituent liquids ; and then 
they can by analysis separate this compound substance into all the 
simple liquids of which it was composed. ‘They can detect; separate, 
and measure, the several simple substances of which a certain com- 
pound natural mass shall be formed.— They can, for example, detect 
and measure the chromic acid, oxyd of iron, alumina, and silica, in a 
given mass of that natural substance chromium er j the respective 
quantities of acidulous water, thick brown oil, thin empyreumatic 
oil, charcoal, and gases, in any proposed portion of guaiacum ; or 
the relative masses and relative weights of the azotic gas, oxygenous 
gas, aqueous vapour, and carbonic acid gas, in any given volume of 
atmospheric air: and all this, be it recollected, by means within the 
compass of Auman agents. Does the collecting together of the 
scattered particles of dead bodies, or the separation of them from 
other bodies with which they may: have become combined, require 
skill or energy so much greater than the operations of art to which 
I have just been adverting, that we must pronounce them too difficult 
for the Creator of the world to perform? Is his knowledge so cir- 
cumscribed that He cannot tell what becomes of every particle of 
every body He has created? Or cannot matchless knowledge, and 
unlimited power, know and accomplish a// things, required 7 infinite 
wisdom, or promised by boundless love, as easily and successfully as a 
L 3 chemist 
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chemist can ascertain or separate the various substances in a compound. 
Mass ?” 


How different were our sensations on the perusal of this and 
other similar passages in the 2oth letter, from those which the 
arguments adduced in the 21st occasioned ; in which Dr. G. 
tells us that he conceives that ‘ the declaration, ‘‘ every one shall 
be salted with fire,” implies that, as salt preserves from putre- 
faction flesh to which it is applied, so the unhappy victims 
of Divine justice shall be sa/ted with frre, and, instead of being 
consumed by it, shall, in the wretched abodes to which they 
are consigned, continue immortal in the midst of their flames !” 
What a horrible thought ! What a view of the Divine Govern- 
ment !—Human governments consider punishments as remedial : 
but the just and benevolent God of the Universe chooses them for 
their own sake, and perpetuates them to all eternity ! If we allow 
this position, and add to it the fact that sinners are more nu- 
merous than the righteous, we shall be forced to this blasphe- 
mous conclusion that the final and predominant result of the 
Divine administration, and, particularly, of the Christian dis- 
pensation, is misery :—but what man out of Bedlam will cherish 
such a thought ? When Dr. G. thinks again, he must surely 
abhor it. We have known some Calvinistic divines whose 
eloquence seemed to glow with unusual fervor when they were 
enlarging on the everlasting punishments of the damned : but 
we did not expect to encounter a philosopher who would step 
forwards to give sanction to such infernal oratory. 

We are sorry that we cannot be more complimentary, be- 
cause Dr. G. is a man of science, learning, and genius; and, 
having volunteered the defence of revelation, his good intentions 
disposed us to be partial to him : but, unfortunately, we found his 
mind too much warped by what appears to us to be a narrow 
system: his Defence is calculated rather for a sect than for 
Rf persuasions: it will, in many parts, disgust the rational 
Christian ; while we need not add that, though it be the pro- 
duction of a philosopher, it is not adapted to the meridian of 
philosophical infidelity. 

*.* Since the above was written, a second edition of this 
work has been laid before us, corrected, and somewhat aug- 
mented. Little alterations of and additions to the text will be 
found ; and, at the bottom of the page, notes of some length 
aré subjoined. The preface is enlarged by a paragraph expressive 
of Dr. G.’s high satisfaction at the success of his labours. 
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Art. IV. General View of the Agriculture and Minerals of Der- 


byshire ; with Observations on the Means of their Improvement. 
Drawn up for the Consideration of the Board of Agriculture and 
Internal Improvement. Vol. I. Containing a full Account of | 
the Surface, Hills, Valleys, Rivers, Rocks, Civitas, Strata, Soils, 
Minerals, Mines, Collieries, Mining Processes, &c. &c. Together 

with some Account of the recent Discoveries respecting the Stra- 

tification of England; and a Theory of Faultes and denudated 

Strata, applicable to Mineral Surveying and Mining. Illustrated 

by Five Coloured Maps, and Sections of Strata. By John Farey, | 
Senior, Mineral Surveyor, of Upper Crown Street, Westminster. | 
8vo. pp. 580. 11. 1s. Boards. Nicol and Son, &c. 1811. 





n the first section of this first volume and chapter, Mr. 

Farey describes the situation, extent, and boundaries of ‘ 

Derbyshire ; enumerating its principal ridges of hills, its | 
valleys, rocks, and caverns, and the more remarkable subsi- 

dences of its strata, The extreme length of this interesting 

county he states at fifty-six miles and a half; its greatest 

| breadth, in a direct line, at thirty-three miles ; and its contents at | 

nine hundred and seventy-two square miles, or six hundred and | 








2 twenty-two thousand and eighty statute acres. Owing to its H 

y inland position, it has on its borders not fewer than eight ! 

e places at which three counties meet in one point. Although 

€ the ruggedness of its surface may have been exaggerated by ( 

t wonder-loving travellers, it is admitted that its flattest portions | 

p exhibit an easy but prolonged ascent to the north-west. The ! 
list of the more considerable ridges amounts to forty-one. | 

‘a Nearly seven hundred hills and eminences are particularized in i 

i, the reduced map prefixed to the present volume ; and the alpha- { 

S betical list of these hills, and of their prevailing strata, occupies } 

IS forty-six pages, while that of the narrow valleys, rocks, caverns, | 

W &c. is comprized inten. The latter, however, are only selected Ig 

or as specimens, various places presenting similar dales, ¢ and,’ adds 

al the author, ¢ not less striking than many of the above, and which Ii 

)- I have visited, but don’t happen to have learnt their particular ' 

of names.’ As we are warned, in the same paragraph, of the Hy 
great importance of framing catalogues of valleys, it is not 

1S without surprize that we find a gentleman of Mr. Farey’s patient | 

2 habits shrinking from the easy task of asking and noting the ie 

ye names of such as occurred to his own observation. 

th The second section comprizes the civil and ecclesiastical \f 

ye divisions of the county, and a few remarks to which they ob- | 


viously give rise : 


Mo: ‘In the parts of the county where the large parishes are situate \ 
(situated) the number of Dissenting and Methodist Meeting Houses | 
seem (seems) very numerous (great,) and (they) are appropriated to 
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most, if not all, of the prevailing religious sects; even the emissaries of 
Johanna Southcote have obtained a footing in Ashover. The Chapels 
of the Methodists seem the most rapidly increasing in the manufac. 
turing districts of this and the adjoining counties. At the time when 
the very large districts which I have alluded to were laid out as single 
parishes, it is to be presumed, that the population was very low, and 
most of the land unproductive commons and moors, the value of the 
livings being then proportionally small, but since so large a portion 
of the lands have (has) been brought under productive cultivation, 
and populous villages of manufacturers have arisen, far exceeding 
many of the smaller parishes in their number of inhabitants, and far 
removed from the Church, or any of the Chapels of Ease belonging 
to the over-grown parish to which they belong, a division of such 
parishes has certainly been wanted, as well as larger and more com- 
modious buildings than the Chapels of Ease are, in numerous in- 
stances ; to the erection of which the increased value of the tythes, 
as well as of the lands, ought perhaps to have contributed. It has 
been the opinion of several intelligent gentlemen of such districts, 
with whom I have conversed, though far from being favourers of 
Dissenters from the National Church, that the morals of the lower 
class among them would have suffered very materially from this 
cause, but for the exertions of the Dissenting and Methodist preach- 
ers among them, and (they) have related to me several instances 
of visible improvements in the sobriety and orderly conduct of their 
labourers in general, since the Chapels, which every where meet the 
eye of the traveller in such districts, were erected.’ | 


The third section relates entirely to the climate. — Notwith- 
standing the alleged Alpine rigours of the hilly parts of Derby- 
shire, Mr. Farey, in his long sofournments in the Peak-Hundreds, 
neither saw nor heard any of those ‘ violent storms,’ or ¢ tor- 
rents of rain,’ which figure so gratuitously in Guides and books 
of travels. He admits, however, that the temperature of the 
Peaks is somewhat lower than that of the other Hundreds; and 
that the spring in the higher grounds is usually later, by ten 
days, or a fortnight, than in the southern portions of the county. 
Under the article climate, we expected to have met with a me- 
teorological journal for a series of years: but no register of the 
barometer or thermometer could, it seems, be procured, al- 
though the former instrument is now common among the farm- 
ers. ‘The yearly quantity of rain at Chatsworth, from 1761 
to 1810, both inclusive, is set down from the observations of 
the gardener at that place, according to the daily indications of 
an excellent rain-gage. ‘The total depth of rain and melted 
snow, during this period, somewhat exceeded 119 feet ; the an- 
nual average being 28.411 inches, the greatest annual depth 
(in 1768) 39-919 inches *, and the least (in 1780,) 19.443 





oe 


* The number of inches in 1804 is set down in the table at 47.904, 
which, as we may infer from the context, is a typographical error. 
inches. 
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inches. The average number of rainy days in each year was 12, 
the greatest number (in 1782) being 166, and the smallest (in 


1766) 71. The fewest rainy days appear to have occurred in 
March, and the greatest number in October. From a com- 


parison of the daily returns during the whole period, it results 
that, in the course of fifty years, the number of humid days 
has materiaily increased, while the sum of rain has considerably 
diminished. : 

Sections IV. and V., which treat of the soil and strata, are 
prefaced by a sketch of the author’s favourite notions of strati- 
fication, and particularly of the series of British strata; as in- 
dicated by the ingenious Mr. Smith of Mitford, near Bath. 
Under the gravels and alluvial depositions, are placed the Lon- 
don Clay, Blackheath Sand, Upper or Flinty Chalk, Lower or 
Hard Chalk, Chalk Marl, Aylesbury Lime-stone, Sand and Clays, 
including the Sussex Marble, Woburn Sand, containing Fuller’s 
Earth, Clunch Clay, Bedford Lime-stone, Thick Clay, Barnack 
Ragstone, Lime-stone, and Grey Slate of Cally Weston, &c., Sand 
Stratum, Bath I'ree-stone, Maidwell Lime-stone, Lias Clay, and 
Sand. ‘That the members of this series have the continuous 
and extensive range assigned to them by Mr. Smith, and his 
pupil Mr. Farey, we much doubt: but we recommend the 
investigation of the subject to such of our readers as enjoy 
the opportunities of time and place, and take an active part in 
scrutinizing the geological structure of their country. 

Mr. Farey next states, at considerable length, his doctrine of 
the dislocation and denudation of strata, but with too constant 
a reference to his neat and ingenious plates to be distinctly 
intelligible without them. The different cases, however, which 
he proposes and explains, are well deserving of the attention of 
all who are interested in the concerns of mining. 

‘The gravelly and water-borne soil, which occupies, in larger 
or smaller patches, the surface of almost every stratum, con- 
sists, in some parts, of alluvial sand, rounded quartz, and 
other siliceous pebbles, to the depth of two or three hundred 
yards ; while in others it is concreted into a soft gravel rock, 
and is irregularly stratified. ¢ In all my examination of this 
immense mass of gravel,’ observes the author, ‘ except on the 
very surface, I did not perceive a single pebble which belonged 
to the neighbouring strata, or to any strata which I have seen 
in England!’ Along the banks of the principal rivers, a con- 
siderable loamy sediment has accumulated above the gravel, 
and produces excellent meadows. In some other situations, the 
gravel, both of the hills and the valleys, is so much intermingled 
with clay and marl as to require draining, and produces cold 
and rather poor land. Besides 77,000 acres of gravel surface 
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in Derbyshire, many small insulated patches of the same ma- 
terial occur, which are deposited indiscriminately on al! strata, 
and in almost all situations ;_ thus confuting the limited notion 
that gravel and sand are peculiar to the Floetz Trapp Formation 
of the Wernerian School. . 

As to the uppermost regular stratum in Derbyshire, however, or 
that which is usually called Red Marl, Red Earth, Red Ground, 
&c. it is of unequal, and often of very great thickness ; and re- 
markable for the anomalous masses which occur within its pre- 
cincts, as gypsum, sienite, slate, rock salt, grit-stone, sand, &c. This 
bed is, for the most part, horizontal ; bounded on the north by 
what Mr. Farey terms the Great Derbyshire Fault, and, in several 
places, bearing on its surface some of the best land in the 
county: but, in general, it is rather disposed to coldness and 
tenacity, and in some parts will amply repay the trouble of 
drainage. This red marl occupies about 81,000 acres of the 
surface ; being the third soil in the county, in point of extent. 

The vellow or magnesian lime-stone strata next succeed, 
preserving a remarkably regular plane, with a gentle dip to 
the east; and forming, altogether, a thickness of at least a 
hundred yards. ‘Their predominant colour is a bright yellow, 
which passes, by various intermediate shadings, to very light 
straw colour and white. ‘Towards the bottom of this series, 
have been discovered several beds of compact blue lime-stone, 
merged in blue clay, and abounding in anomie and other 
shells. The superficial extent of the magnesian lime-stone in 
Derbyshire is stated at nearly 21,600 acres. ¢ The soil made 
by the yellow lime-stone strata is generally of a medium qua- 
lity and degree of tenacity ; it is much improved, either by the 
Peak lime, where the canals admit of its being applied, or by 
lime from the blue beds near the bottom of this series. It seems 
best adapted for arable land, on account of its proneness to 
shar-grass, pry-grass, or spiked fescue (festuca pinnata), a 
light green sharp grass, which scarcely any thing (animal) will 
eat, which soon prevails when the yellow lime-stone lands are 
laid down to grass.’ 

In the strata commonly termed Coa/ Measures, are included 
seams of coal, which are separated by the common argillaceous 
matters, containing vegetable impressions, and about twenty grit- 
stone rocks, some of which are of great thickness. ‘The coal- 
seams are remarkable for their variable distances from each other 
in different collieries, and for the gradations of hard coal 
into soft, and soft into hard. The coal-floors in the series are 
either clay, somewhat indurated, and called clunch, seateearth, 
scud, &c. or the crowstone, or ganister, which though admirable 
for road-making, yet, when pounded fine, and kneaded with 
water, 
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water, has all the properties of fire-clay, and may be manufac- 
tured into excellent crucibles. All the sand-stones of this ex- 
tensive coal formation, with the exception of two, have their 
siliceous grains rather small, abound in minute spangles of 
mica, and have an argillaceous cement. 

The first Grit-rock, or Millstone-grit, is particularly brought 
into view : 

‘ In order to point out a material error into which the late inge- 
nious Mr. John Whitehurst was led, owing to his not having noticed 
the coarseness of the third grit-rock, in stating, in his ** Inquiry con- 
——- the Earth,’’ in several places in both his editions, that coal is 
never found under the coarse or mill-stone grit, which seems true - 
far as workable seams are apy of the first or lowest regular 
grit-rock in Derbyshire, but not of the third rock, because three 
workable seams of coals often occur beneath this third rock; and it 
was owing, as I suppose, to a confused account which he received of 
a fault, ranging east and west, which was proved on Baslow Com- 
mon, in driving up the level to the colliery formerly worked in 
Chatsworth Old Park (for I believe Mr. Whitehurst to have been a 
man of the strictest veracity), that he describes a great fault as 
crossing this colliery from south to north, and gives a section of the 
same in his fourth plate, second edition,which has no existence, as I have 
satisfied myself, by inquiry of the colliers last employed there, and 
by a careful examination of the ground, with the noble owner’s plans 
in my hand, with which I was favoured by Mr. Knowlton, his agent, 
in order to prepare a more correct section of the strata in this a 
which at a sh opportunity I shall publish, only further remarkin 
in this place, that what Mr. Whitehurst describes as the first sintouk 
in the New Plantation, is in reality the third grit-rock, not less coarse 
both in its grain or particles of silex than the first rock, and under which 
the first and second-grit, and the first and second coal shales lay (lie), 
as any one may satisfy himself, by a comparison of the measures in 
Baslow colliery, now in work on the north side of the Old Park.’ 


As the soil in the Derbyshire coal-districts generally inclines 
much to clay, it is, without draining and liming, far from 
fertile. ‘The coals have been divided into three sorts, namely, 
the Aard or stone, the soft or bright, (both of which burn to a 
white ash,) and the caking, or crozling, which usually burns to 
a red ash. On most of the considerable collieries, steam- 
engines have been erected for raising the water; and smaller 
engines, called Wimseys, for drawing the coals out of the pits. 
Argillaceous iron- stone, which frequently assumes the form of 
flat balls, and lumps of iron pyrites, called drasses, occur in 
several of the workings.—The coal-strata in Derbyshire extend 


under 190,000 acres of its surface. Besides the particulars © 


which we have stated concerning them, various others, scarcel 

less interesting, but which we cannot detail, will be found in 

the present publication; and we are led to expect a more com- 
plete 
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plete analysis of their constitution in the author’s projected work 
on the mineral history of the county. 

. 'The stratum which is here demonstrated the First Mill-stone, 
or Grit-rock, is remarkable for its thickness and hardness ; and it 
gives rise to the greater part of the siliceous rock-scenery in 
Derbyshire, and the adjacent parts of Staffordshire, Cheshire, 
and Yorkshire. ¢ In several places, this rock has been proved to 
be 120 yards thick, composed, for the greater part, of a very 
coarse-grained white, yellowish, or reddish free-stone, which 
is easily worked, considering the extreme hardness of its par- 
ticles, and its great durability, which appears to me superior to 
that of any free-stone which I have seen used in England. 
What are known all over England by the name of Peak Mill- 
stones, are from this stratum,’ &c.— From the upper stratulz 
of the same bed are formed excellent flags, and even slates for 
roofing. 

The great shale-stratum often falls, by decomposition, into 
clay, or strong loam, on the surface; so as to form, where too 
much wet does not prevent, a very productive soil. In some 
instances, however, its flakes remain for ages in the ground ; 
retaining the size of a half-crown, or penny-piece, and render- 
ing the soil cold and unfruitful. The general thickness of this 
stratum is from 150 to 170 yards. In some places, it consists 
entirely of black or brown shale, in very thin laminz: but, in 
others, it contains accidental beds of fine-grained siliceous free- 
stone, full of minute plates of mica, and stained with various 
concentric rings of red and yellow; while in others it includes 
great masses and accidental beds of dark blue and black lime- 
stone, some of which have the property of setting in water.—If 
Mr. Farey’s scales be correct, the parts of the county, which 
are occupied by the first grit-rock and lime-stone shale, amount 
to 160,500 acres. 

Three strata of lime-stone and three of toad-stone alternate 
with one another, and present very various degrees of thickness, 
The principal mineral veins are supposed to extend through 
this lime-stone series, though not without interruption, as they 
are rarely known to break completely through the toad-stone 
rocks. 


¢ Sometimes the vein-stuff is found perfectly divided vertically, 
throughout, and the surfaces polished ; and these are called Slicken- 
sides * or Cracking-whole, which usually are ribbed or slightly fluted, 
horizontally : the appearances are very similar to those of faults, but 
extraneous matters do not usually accompany them, the sides being 
mostly in very close contact ; and often after one side is removed, sa 





¢ * See Sowerby’s “ British Mineralogy,” plate 392., page 167.’ 
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as to give room *, ry me if the surface be pecked or broken, 
large slapits, spels, or fragments, fly off, sometimes with loud explo- 
sions, and.continue so to do for some days or longer, until the gate 
or passage in such vein is greatly enlarged thereby: this is the case 
in Gang Mine, in Cromford, where the hard first toad-stone also, in 
the gates and shafts, thus spels off, until they want timbering, often, 
to support the roof and sides. I could not learn, that the slicken- 
sides in the mines about Eyam explode now, on mere scratching, as 
they were said to do in the late Mr. Whitehurst’s time. I have 
noticed nine instances of mines with slickensides in them.’ | 

Of the lime-stones to which we have alluded, the first is 
often dark-coloured, or black; gives a fetid odour, when 
struck with the hammer; and contains, in several places, large 
anomiz, and multitudes of entrochi, madrepores, and other 
organic remains. Layers of black chert nodules often occur 
near its surface. In some fewer instances, large beds of the 
stone itself appear to be converted or transformed into white 
chert, called china-stone; considerable quantities of which are 
sent to the Staffordshire potteries, and to the flint mills. 
Several of the beds of the second lime-stone rock contain 
magnesia. Its superficial layers seem in part to be converted 
into chert ; and accidental masses of china-stone are scattered 
through its beds. The third, which is also characterized by 

. layers of chert nodules, and by anomiz, entrochi, madrepores, 
&c., is still more remarkable for containing anomalous masses 
of toad-stone. The toad-stones, which vary both in aspect 
and in thickness, in the course of the same stratum, seem to in- 
clude most of the members of the trapp series, and undergo 
the same sort of decomposition. According to the graduated 
map, the three upper lime-stones and the three toadstones 
occupy very nearly 51,500 acres. 

The fourth lime-stone rock, of which the surface within the 
county is equivalent to 40,500 acres, though regularly stratified, 
exhibits, for the most part, beds of considerable thickness, and 
has the properties of a free-stone. Some small entrochi, with 
numerous anomiz, and other shells and organic remains, are 
dispersed through its mass. In some of its large fissures is 
found very beautiful white china-clay. 

The valleys and low grounds very rarely produce peat-earth; 
a circumstance which the author, strangely enough, ascribes to 
the ‘ small quantity of sand’ in the county. In the more ele- 
vated districts, immense beds of peat rest on the shale, or grit- 
stones of coal-fields. 
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¢ * For slickensides do not form the “ sides of cavities,’’ as Dr. 


Millar seems to represent, in Williams’s Min. King. 2d Edit. ii. 449.’ 
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Mr. Farey’s observations on the various mining operations 
which are carried on within the range of his survey, including 
the working of coal and lime-gtone, may furnish some useful 
hints to those who are more immediately connected with such 
processes and manipulations : but they cannot be submitted to 
our readers in an abridged form, without evidently detracting 
from their value. We must not, however, in passing over 
this part of the work before us, conceal our surprize that, in 
a district of England so near to Birmingham, and in which so 
many steam-engines are employed, those on the construction 
of Watt and Boulton should not have a decided preference. 
The author seems to insinuate that they are not suited to the 
exigencies of Derbyshire mining: but this is vague and un- 
satisfactory ; and we should be glad to be informed of the 
circumstances in which they may not be advantageously sub- 
stituted for the old-fashioned and less perfect machinery which 
has been allowed to remain. 

In treating of the lead-mines, the reporter indulges in some 
very seasonable strictures on the mining-laws, which are now 
more curious than equitable. Even in those cases in which 
their strict interpretation is no longer enforced, their ostensible 
form is tenaciously observed : 


¢ The mining-laws, which, previous to this time, had required a 
working stowse, and its actual use, at least once in three weeks, in 
drawing ore on each meer of ground, became now relaxed, so far as 
to allow models of stowses, or small sham-drawing apparatus, made 
of thin laths of wood, which the bar-master provided, to be used as 
the means of keeping possession of all the meers but one, on a con- 
solidated mine: a custom which prevails to the present day, and is 
so rigidly enforced that a mine on which large steam-engines and power- 
ful horse-gins, and other expensive apparatus, may have long been 
used, is not held to be legally occupied, unless one of these pigmy 
memorials of the primitive mode of drawing ore, is constantly kept 
‘¢ in sight of all men,” as the laws express it, on or within a certain 
distance of the drawing-shaft (where a stowse worked by men is not 
used), and others on each of the meers of ground, or lengths of 29 


yards, of which the mine consists. 


‘ The laws of the King’s field punish by fines all such persons 
as are detected in removing or destroying the bar-master’s stowses, 
though placed across the middle of a cultivated field, a common, or 
on the fence-wall next a public road, as is very commonly the case: 
but the noble horse and the sturdy ox, disregarding such puny repre- 
sentatives of property and authority, continually tread them to pieces, 
while travellers and strangers, the servants of gentlemen, who are 
travelling, in particular, as commonly bear them off from the roads, 
as curious memorials of the folly or superstition of the inhabitants. 
‘The bar-master furnishes such models, which to be effective must have 
no nails used in their structure, but be pinned together with wood, 
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according to the state of actual stowses, when these were first intro- 
duced as their representatives, for each of which he charges a small 
sum, and the miners are obliged to be very particular, at short in- 


tervals, to replace all such of their possession-stowses as are broken 
er gone.’ 


In many cases, a tythe was originally Ievied on lead-ore, on 
the erroneous geological principle that it grew and was re- 
produced in the mine. At Wirksworth, one-fortieth of the 
saleable ore was accepted by the clergyman, and has continued 
ever since to be the proportion paid in that parish ; while in 
other places any legal claim to such tythe has been successfully 
resisted. 

The other mineral substances, which are worked with more 
or less benefit to their respective owners, are iron, the ores 
of zinc, manganese, marble free-stone, slate, grind-stones, 
quartz-crystals, sulphur, &c. &c. 

Under the title of Water, in the sixth and last section, the 
author traces the courses of the principal rivers and streams, 
and the strata which they traverse, with a degree of minuteness 
that is utterly incompatible with the limited space which we can 
allot either to condensed statements or to partial quotations. — 
Within the county are no pieces of water that can with pro- 
priety be called sakes: but it contains many antient pools, or 
meers, which are supposed to be partly artificial, and which 
are seldom destitute of water. Reservoirs, and large mill and 
fish-ponds, are also not uncommon; and the soil abounds in 
springs of various qualities and descriptions. 

From the great quantity of important matters of fact which 
Mr. Farey has contrived to press into his Report, it may 
perhaps be alleged that we have touched on its contents with 
a superficial hand. Judicious and accurate views of the mi- 
neralogy of any given portion of British territory have, no 
doubt, the strongest claims on the attention of the British 
public: but, if they are exhibited in the form of local catalogues, 
they are, from their very nature, refractory to the influence of 
our vocation. Continuous pages of mere names, or of references 
to plates, when, as in the present case, they are the results 
of much laborious and scientific investigation, can scarcely be 
too highly appreciated: but they fall not within the province 
of literary criticism; and while they necessarily relieve us 
from the irksome task of crowding our pages with lists and 
cyphers, they impose on us the more easy and grateful office 
of merely alluding to the distribution and general merits of 
the scheme of which they. make a part. Mr. Farey likewise 
descants with more confidence than we are inclined to display 
on the great extent of particular strata, as if he acento their 
identity 
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identity across the island with the utmost ease; and we are 
not altogether satisfied of the existence of his great fault, 
which some observers have treated as chimerical. On these 
points, we are at least desirous of suspending our judgment, 
until they have been more maturely weighed. Another con. 
sideration, namely, the prospect of meeting again with this 
industrious reporter, and on the same ground, has also induced 
us to compress our account of the present volume. 

We are repeatedly reminded that the respectable Board, 
under whose auspices the agricultural reports are drawn up 
for the public inspection, does not hold itself responsible for 
the statements of its reporters: but it surely cannot be averse 
to recommend a fop-dressing to compositions which are pub- 
lished by its own appointment. Some humble literary friend 
might easily correct all flagrant violations of the ordinary rules 


’ of grammar, and new-model or refit every cumbersome or 


mangled sentence. Mr. Farey may be an excellent mineral 
surveyor, and yet a novice in the art of writing: but it is not, 
we apprehend, very creditable to his employers, or to the 
national taste, to suffer his valuable communications to be 
deformed not only by a grievous list of literal errors, but by 
lame orthography, false punctuation, the most glaring discord 
between noun and verb, and sentences of unmeasured length, 
or singular infelicity of structure. The integrity of his meaning 
could not have been affected by amending such expressions as 
issolated, irridescent, Ludus Helmontia, expect for suspect, one of 
the most curious and important phenomenon, cements together and pre- 
serve them, the general principles, &c. has been, from which origi- 
nates all the ridges and hills, some parts of that parish is, the sur- 


face, &c. are, scythestone are made, the infusible nature, &c. have 


been mentioned, the vein-stuff are mentioned, &c. &c. In quest 
of a dreary period, we have not far to travel ; since the second 
paragraph of the preface furnishes us with this notable specimen, 
in addition to the paragraph which we have quoted in p.155. 


¢ When the whole county, and its environs, had been minutely 
gone over, (though some of the mineral observations in the coal dis- 
tricts were yet unfinished, p. 162.) and when some progress had beea 
made in collating and arranging my voluminous materials ; the consi- 
deration of the tes period which must still intervene, before my in- 
tended Mineral History, and large Map of the District could be ready 
for publication, and the impatience of many to possess an abstract, 
at least, of the materials collected, led to a further arrangement in the 
Spring of 1810, with the President of the Board of Agriculture, for 
incorporating what appeared of the most general and useful nature, 
respecting the stratification and mineral concerns of Derbyshire, 
into the frst chapter of my Report to the Board ; and as the printed 
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ef uniformity in the arrangement of the subj ets in their several 
Reports, contained sections and heads in this chapter for most of 
the “oubjects, the same has as much as possible i. een followed in pre- 
paring this first chapter; which proving, when e mp leted, of the 
full size for a volume, the Board, in order to prevent the delay which 
would attend the completing of the whole Re pori, referred ‘this for 
examination, and ordered it for immediate printia g biel Wt 9n parate 
sale: conceiving, that thus, this and the succeeding volume should 
together furnish the usual information, on the Agri culture and Rural 
Affairs of Derbyshire, while the present volume, by itself, might 
serve to other classes of readers, as the first of the series of MinERAL 
County Revorts, whieh the Board contemplat: -d on its original in- 
stitution in 1793s and have never lost sight of during the long per iod 
that they have been almost exclusively occupied on the Agrict alural 
Reports, as of primary importance, the near completion of which 
now renders it desirable, that a specimen of what may be expected 
from a general research into our mineral treasures, and the arts and 

manufactures connected therewith, should be submitted to the public, 
for consideration and further improvenients, either respecting the 
arrangement, or the matter of such Reports.’ 


Many others might be quoted, which, though not equally 
prolonged, are more disjointed and unhinged. 


In his occasional marginal notes, the author dissents from some. 
of the Wernerian dogmas, and adverts to some mis-statements 


in the recent edition of Williams’s Mineral K ngdom. Murr. 
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Art. V. The Pleasures of Human Life, a Poem; by Anna Jane 


— 4to. pp. 100. 15s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1812. 


‘rone Pleasures of Human Life!’ an alluring title, but 

somewhat indistinct. © Dalus latet in generalibus”? iy 
we fear, an adage applicable in the strictest manner to the said 
‘ Pleasures.’ The y are, indeed, not only deceitful, but despica- 
ble, on too many occasions. How then does Miss Anna Jane 
Vardill succeed in recommending that which Solomon long ago 
denounced as “* Vanity of vanities ©” She does mot, in “fact, 
recommend these ‘ airy nothings ;” and her title is a misnomer. 
The real pleasures of human life, not alas! the bmAgINATY ap- 
pear in her description (as they have done in ali others, from 
the days of the Jewish King to those of the latest moral philo- 
sopher, ) rn ger with the character of every social virtue 5 
attended by c charity through their morta al progress; and har- 
bingered by piety in their approach to Eleaven. How does 
our female moralist execute this description i in verse ? 


‘ Pleasure! in Fancy’s eye serenely clear, 
Life’s bright horizon, ever new and near, 


Rav. Ocr. 1812. M Whene’er 
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Whene’er we gaze, thy canopy ascends ; 
Where-e’er we tread, thy ample round extends £ 
But fairest, widest, when the sov’reign ray 
Of sun-bright Reason wins its equal way ; 
When soft and clear, unvex’d by ruffian gales, 

The pure cerulean tint of love prevails ; 

Then if a cloud the bright expanse invades, 

It teems with blessings for the earth it shades ! 

Not when gay Childhood’s morning vapour plays, 

Or fierce Ambition spreads its noontide hlaze ; 

Or, big with storms and death, the sulien cloud 

Of Vice, advancing, rolls its sable shroud : 

These, these shall pass away !—while pure and bright 





Till the thin shades of brief existence fall, 
And Pleasure’s cloudless heav’a encircles all !? 


When, however, the fair writer enters into an examination 
of different human systems of ¢ Pleasure,’ she makes sad work 
with the summum bonum of the antients : 


¢ Dull Epicurus kiss’d his fow’ry chain.” — P.55. 


On this most judicious character of Epicurus, Miss V. remarks, 


(in her notes, p.g4.) ‘This philosopher propagated very narrow 
ideas of pleasure, although he considered it the chief good of 
man.’ 
«© 'To live pleasantly, we must live honestly. 
we add to such an injunction the simple circumstance that | 
Epicurus placed his chief good in mental pleasure, and that his |} 
unworthy followers threw that discredit on his name which he 
so little deserved, we must, per-force, reckon Miss Vardill 
among that numerous class of modern philosophers who rather 


Religion triumphs in eternal light, 
j 


Iu the next page she observes, ‘ Even Epicurus said, 
”? Now, when 





misrepresent tle tenets of their predecessors. 
Occasionally, also, we are compelled to censure the poetical 
expression of this lady: 


¢ But Pain, dire fiend! the rose of Beauty ey’d, 
Seiz’d its soft stem, and crush’d its early pride ! 
The vietim smil’d, thro’ rents by anguish made: 
Her soul came forth in purer light array’d ;’ &c.—P. 83. 


«¢ And the disdainful soul came rushing through the wound ;”’ 


not through ‘ a reat, made by anguish.’ 





Dryden’s Virgil. 


We mect with too many instances of that licence which is 
so common among the bardlings of the day, namely, the 


custom of throwing the accent of the substantive back on its 
preceding adjective; the former being, from this circumstance, 
happily enough intitled ¢ the noun enclitic. 





3? 





For example: 





¢ Till, in her soft eye,’ &c.—P.9. 
¢ On him whose fond heart,’ &c.—P. 11. 






é She 
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* She weaves her ight cage,’ &c.—P. 11.- 

© Or tempts his parch’d lip,’ &c.—P. 12. 

* To cheer the long eve,’ &c.—P.17. 

‘ Thrice on its stif hinge,’ &c.—P. 19 

‘ Youth’s dright eyes linger,’ &c.—P. 49» 

‘When rent earth trembles,’ &c.—P. 60.- 
Having arrived at another “ vent,” we shall close our list 
of enclitics, and proceed to point out sundry blemishes in Miss 
Vardill’s poetry, of a different description. 

‘ Snatch the Promethéan spark from Glory’s shrine!’ — P. 26. 
Prometheus (who, by the way, was the first Master of Arts 
on record,—see the play of Aischylus,) would not have dis- 
covered much of his own Promethéan fire in this passage : 
but Miss V. may plead some authorities in our language 
for this false quantity ; and we must allow her the praise 
of having set right the pronunciation of one classical name, 
which the usage of our English poets has for many years cor- 
rupted. In Dryden’s Religio Laici, we have this expression : 





“© Not e’en the Stagyrite,”? &c.;— 











, and Pope uses the word with the same quantity ; not to mention 
it a herd of minor writers. Still, our present fair author is correct 
', in her title of Aristotle: 
: ‘ Stagira’s Sage.” — 
si if, however, a Lady may be excused for a few metrical errors, 
“ especially in classical names, we are not equally disposed to par 
i don the various examples of bad taste which occur in the present 
“ volume. ‘lhe “ pretty pathos” of one child strewing the grave 
of another with * Summer’s earliest flowers,’ though unconscious 
= of his death, while his dog sits beside her © with plaintive moan,’ 
| | {see pages 10. and 11.) is too Della Cruscan for our taste; and 
the grand indistinctness of the following image is too sublime ‘ 
for our conception : i 
‘ Round Glory’s base an envious torrent yells ? —P.15. 
‘ Still flames eternal riot in thy veins ? —P.20. i 
gil. is another of those jfime passages, in which the idea swells 
| beyond our grasp, and the propriety of the expression eludes 
+" our discernment. We could multiply similar instances of 
a8 bombast : but we forbear 7 and we assure the fair author that, 
va if we had not discovered in her poem very considerable pro- 
nai mise, we should not have given our readers or ourselves the 
trouble of pointing out those errors of judgment, or, it may 
be, imperfections arising from haste and carelessness of come 
position, which occasionally disfigure it. If Miss Vardill will 
“ghe take much more pains, ere she publishes, in the indispensible 
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work of correction, let her write in the first instance as quickly 
as she chuses ; although we could offer a still better, though 
a still less palatable, piece of advice, and say, let her not even 
put pen to paper, till she has clearly arranged her thoughts 
in the silent workings of the mind, and has more than once 
examined every mode of expression which does not force 
itself on her choice immediately as intuitively just and proper. 
Should this young lady, who really seems to possess good 
abilities, and who ought therefore to be eminently docile, 
adopt these suggestions, and make them practically her own, 
we have no doubt that she will hereafter increase the already 
numerous catalogue of distinguished English female writers. 
We have great pleasure in being able to justify this favourable 
opinion by such passages as the subjoined : 
‘ Fond man !—ere Conquest bids thy laurels grow, 
Time, wintry Time, shall strew thy path with snow! 
When ripe in age, and rich in long-sought praise, 
Thy- soul demands the home of early days, 
It rests not here !—the stranger’s axe has laid 
Low in forgotten dust thy best-loved shade ! 
Where the glad reaper tuned his noon-tide song, 
The Bittern moans neglected swamps among ; 
The stream, whose mirror lured thy infant eyes, 
Choak’d with dank weeds, a reptile’s food supplies : 
Yon grey stones scatter’d o’er the path-worn green, 
Tell where the cottage of thy sires has been! 
For thee no home unfolds its social gate, 
No father’s smiles, no mother’s blessings wait ! 
The eye where rapture borrow’d light from thine, 
The heart which hid thee in its inmost shrine, 
Lies in yon grass-green mound ! but she whose smile 
Blest thy night’s dream, and sooth’d thy morning’s toil, 
Perhaps, stiil ling’ring in her native vale, 
Chides thy slow ship, and doubts the fav’ring gale : 
Perhaps for thee those gleaming embers burn 
To cheer the long eve of thy late return. — 
See! through yon casement still a taper shines, 
Where yet the oft-remember’d ivy twines ! 
Steal o’er the woodbined fence with cautious feet, 
In whispers soft the panting listener greet — 
Who meets thee there ?>—a widow’d mourner’s breast 
Lulls by that glimmering hearth her babe to rest ! 
Slow from thy grasp her wither’d hand removes, 
And clasps the famish’d pledge of other loves! 
Detested pledge ! —a faithless rival’s guile 
Marks it smooth brow, and lends its cherub smile— 
Yet of lost bliss her ling’ring glances speak, 
Still hopes remember’d flush her meagre check. 
ss Ah! why (she whispers) why thy long delay, 
When Love rebuked and Honour mourn’d thy stay? wk 
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Why the low roof of meek Content disdain, 
And barter peace for treasures heap’d in vain 2”? 


It cannot be necessary for us, after what we have said, to point 
out some obvious failures in the expression of the foregoing 
lines: while the design and spirit of the whole encourage us 
to hope that here is youthful genius which may rise into mature 
taste. 

The picture of the slave of Pleasure waking to vain remorse 
has no weak moral effect ; and the conclusion, though certainly 
overcharged, is too vigorous to be passed unnoticed : 


‘ But, Vice! on thee no fancied scourge descends, 
When the brief dream of syren Pleasure ends ! 
Unbar the dungeon—brave its murky gloom— 
View the gaunt felon in his living tomb! 

Scarce thro’ the ten-fold grate a day-beam creeps 

To shew where Shame its sullen vigil keeps. 

Fit cell for murder ! —on those moss-grown stones, 
Stretch’d by its sire, a famish’d infant moans ; 

Lifts to his meagre breast its hollow eyes, 

Shrinks from his scowl, and, hid in darkness, dies, 
Die, little wretch! ere yet thy sorrows live ! 

Take the last boon thy helpless sire can give ! 

He smiles, —dread smile ! and sees with transport dire 
Thy last, last spark of ling’ring life retire — 

No midnight stab thy envied breast shall feel 

From Scorn’s cold hand, and Hatred’s venom’d steel : 
No venal syren shall those lips defile, 

Rob thy fond heart, or dig thy grave and smile ! 
Sleep sweet as thine thy sire shall never know, 

Such peace, long peace! no opiate drugs bestow ! 
He lov’d thee once ; and smiling Virtue shone 

Bright in his breast, imperial Honour’s throne ; 

A Wilmot’s wit, a Stanhope’s graces twin’d 

With flow’rs the pillars of his attic mind, 

Till Pleasure reign’d — and, sinking in her snare, 
Repentance heap’d its scorpions on Despair! 

Now on life’s brink th’ awaken’d victim stands, 
Strikes his void breast, and clasps his bloody hands— 
Hark ! —’tis the scaffold’s clang—the knell has rung ; 
He dies, a curse yet glowing on his tongue.’ 


The last line has a needless horror about it, which good taste 
and good feeling should alike reject. 

We now turn to the second Canto, in which the virtue and 
the happiness peculiar to Christianity are described with much 
truth and beauty: but we can only select some detached 
passages from other branches of the subject. ‘The parts which 


relate to religion would suffer by mutilation. 
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We were interested in a lady’s solution of the following 
problem : 


¢ What mystic charm the waken’d heart assails 
When the fair face its silent pow’r unveils ; 
Is it the glossy curl ?—the lip’s perfume? 
The eye’s mild light ?—the cheek’s unbidden bloom ? 
All these are vulgar gifts — yon peach’s side 
Mocks the smooth cheek, and shames it vermil pride ; 
The ripe lip vies not with the breath of morn, 
As balmy dews the scarlet weed adorn : 
But in the mirror of the beauteous whole, 
Shines the bright reflex of a spotless soul ; 
Health, the bland order of the earthly frame, 
And Peace, celestial Order’s best-lov’d name.’ 


s 


‘We are not satisfied with the philosophy of this notion: but the 
superior charm of virtue is well painted in the lines subjoined: 


¢ When o’er her hero’s wound Sybilla bent, 
Health to her lips its softest balsam lent ; 
When Dian’s breath expiring virtue fann’d, 
Peace gave its sceptre to her gentle hand. 
In Mary’s smile sublimer beauty dwelt, 
While William’s clouded soul its sunbeam felt, 
Than when, ador’d on Gallia’s silken throne, 
In bridal pomp a fairer Mary shone.’ 


The allusions throughout the poem are explained in some short 
and generally sensible notes. 

We conclude our extracts with the following verses, in which 
proper thoughts are simply and yet strongly expressed. ‘This 
should be the chosen style of the fair author; Jet her always 
endeavour to write as well as in these six lines, and we will 
venture to augur her success : 


¢ Unfading wreaths the priest of Science crown, 
When Grandeur’s columns fall forgotten down! 
Newton ! thy glory thron’d in light shall live, 
While suis reveal’d by thee their radiance give! 
As long, blest Locke! thy name shall dwell enshrin’d 
In thine own temple, Man’s immortal mind !” 


The volume is handsomely printed, and dedicated to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales ; whose name we are glad to see 
prefixed in patronage of so respectable a publication. si 
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Art. VI. Travels through Denmark and Sweden. To which is 
refixed a Journal of a Voyage down the Elbe from Dresden to 
Thisheiihe including a compendious historical Account of the 
Hanseatic League. By Louis de Boisgelin, Knight of Malta. 
With Views from Drawings taken on the Spot by Dr. Charles 


Parry. 4to. 2 Vols. pp. 854. 31. 3s.“Boards. Wilkie and 


Robinson. 


hss name of M. de Boisgelin will be familiar to those of our 
readers who bear in recollection his account of « Antient 
and Modern Malta,” in two ponderous quartos, which were re- 
viewed in our 49th volume, N.S. It may not so readily occur 
to them that this author is one of the twe travellers who, twenty 
years ago, extended their peregrinations over the north of Eue 
rope, and gave to the world their remarks on Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Russia, and Poland, under the title of ‘ Voyage 
de deux Francais au Nord de l Europe.” That work was of 
considerable importance, and was noticed by us (Vol. xxix. 
page 533.) at some length: but we were deceived, it seems, in 
considering M. de Boisgelin as the publisher of the book, his 
companion, Comte de Fortia, having, it is now said, been the 
person who prepared it for the press. As of the two travellers 
the Count appears the least initiated in the precious secrets of 
the book-making fraternity, it might have been fully as well 
for the public that he had officiated as editor of the present 
‘Travels ; since we have serious complaints to make against the 
Knight of Malta for an unreasonable extension of his printed 
matter. It is of the more importance also to enter a protest 
against this trespass, because we are threatened with a succes- 
sion of farther publications from the same pen. Holland, Hesse, 
Hanover, Austria, Prussia, Saxony, and the rest of the empire, 
together with Poland, Russia, and our own favoured isle, are 
all destined (Preface, p. 7.) to be pourtrayed by the hand of 
M. de Boisgelin. If he manages these works as he has done 
the present, he will find the means of going to press with very 
little trouble to himself ; the book before us being in fact only 
a translation into English of the Voyage de deux Francais, with 
sundry additions and corrections adapting it to the altered state 
ofthe times. Of the additions, the principal are a voyage down 
the Elbe in 1806, a history of the Hanseatic league, and the 
details of the assassination of Gustavus III. in March 1792. Of 
these different pieces the first is the most interesting ; the se- 
cond and third haying so little connection with the object of a 
book of travels, that the proper mode of introducing them 
would have been in the shape of an appendix, or notes. Had 
this plan been followed, and had a long string of minute de- 
tails in both volumes been excluded or curtailed, a single 
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uarto, or two smal! octavos, would have sufficed to convey the 
valuable portion of the wi hole to an English reader. More 
pains, also, should have been taken to alter the statistical tables 
for Denmark and Sweden, of which the revenue and military 
establishments are now on a very different footing from that of 

the yeat 1.790. Had these various matters received due atten- 
tion, the condensation of useful knowle: ge, and that perspicuity 
in which brevity is often a principal ingredient, could not have 
failed to render the bock highly acceptable to the public. As it 
is, however, it has a title to considerable attention for the ya- 
riety of its information; and the reader who has patience to 
wade through prolix leacriptions will find himself, on the 
whole, amply rewarded for his labour. 

M. de Boisgelin pref faces his narrative by ample acknowlege- 
ments to various literary and political characters, to whom he 
is indebted for information. We have heard it whispered that 
these declarations are sometimes inserted as much for the sake 
of giving consequence to a book, as to gratify the persons 
thanked; and our readers may be disposed to apply this suspicion 
to the present work, when they find M. de Boisgelin ranking 
so conspicuous a person as the late Gustavus II]. among the 
contributors of private anecdotes. Complaints, he says, are 
sometimes made against the English /iterati for not being sufh- 
ciently communicative to foreigners: but, for his part, he has 
found it much otherwise; and he forthwith inserts a flattérin 
list of persons, with Earl Spencer at their head, from whom he 
has received the most polite attentions. He occupies the re- 
mainder of his introduction with a catalogue raisonné of the 
different publicat‘ons on the history of Hamburgh and the 
Hanseatic league; which, though drawn out to the length of 
twenty pages, is one of the least exceptionable parts of the 
volume. Next comes the journal of a voyage by M. de Boisgelin 
aud two companions down the Elbe from Dresden. Their ex- 
pedition was commenced rather suddenly, on the news of the 
approach of the French against the Russians in October 1806, 
and was conducted with too much haste and anxiety to admit 
of a deliberate observation of the various scenes through which 
they passed. ‘Their vessel was a covered boat, containing room 
for their carriage and baggage, as well as for cooking victuals 3 
with accommodation for the rowers, who were four in number, 
exclusive of the master. ‘The hire of the vessel to Hamburgh 
was 4ol. sterling; a stock of provisions was sent on board b 
the travellers ; and, to avoid the inconvenience of bad inns, they 
took beds with them, and regularly passed the night in the 
boat. Impatient as they were to get out of the reach of the 
French, they were much mortified on being exposed to almost 
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innumerable detentions at the tolls. The houses at which pay- 
ment must be made are often at a distance from the water-side; 
and the sovereigns of the different districts traversed by the 
river insist on the discharge of the tolls in their own respective 
coins. ‘The best plan by far is to bargain with the boat-owner 
to take on himself, for a specific sum, the payment of these 
troublesome dues.—At each halting-place, the travellers eagerly 
inquired the news from the armies, but could learn nothing 
with certainty except the death of Prince Louis of Prussia. So 
difficult is it to acquire intelligence by rumour, even of neigh- 
bouring events, that four days elapsed after the fatal battle of 


Jena, before the inhabitants of the banks of the Elbe were ap- 
prized of the result. 


‘ On arriving at Magdeburgh, what a melancholy spectacle pre- 
sented itself to view! ‘The whole country was covered by a line 
of waggons, which extended beyond our sight, and were filled with 
the sick and wounded, and their baggage. ‘The ramparts were lined 
with soldiers as if besieged by the enemy. The dry ditches were full 
of carriage-horses and their drivers, both worn out by fatigue and 
fasting, the greater part having neither eaten nor drank for more than 
twenty-four hours. The cannon, and the ammunition and other 
waggons came on so fast, that the town, large as it is, was presently 
entirely filled. In vain it was represented at the gates, that it was 
impossible to admit more, that the squares, courts, and streets, were 
already crowded with carriages ; still those who arrived continued 
rush#g in, till at last they were forced to open a passage into the 
large inclosure of the advanced fortifications. This some of our party 
witnessed ; and words cannot do justice to the distress of the inha- 
bitants, who appeared terror-struck. Those from the suburbs hastened 
to bring their most valuable effects into the city ; and on my inquiring 
at the custom-house for the principal clerk, they pointed out a boat 
in which he also was going to the town with his beds and families.’— 

‘ Soon afterward, a hussar arrived full gallop, and stopping, 
whispered the officer who commanded the nearest post to the 
bridge; he then immediately rode into Magdeburgh. This officer 
was in the artillery; and never quitted the cannon planted in that place, 
for the purpose of destroying the bridge: it was ready pointed, and 
the cannoneers, with lighted matches, only waited ‘for the signal to 
fire. Having observed adecent dressed citizen talking with this officer, 
who appeared much alarmed on quitting him, I ventured to ask him, 
what news was brought by the hussar? I was answered, *¢ That the 
French would be in sight in an hour.” This most disagreeable in- 
telligence I kept to myself, not wishing to alarm my fellow-travellers, 
but my impatience to proceed can easier be imagined than expressed.’ 

The travellers -were so fortunate as to steer clear of the 
French, and to arrive in safety at Hamburgh. ‘The beautiful 
appearance of this city from a distance is productive of consi- 
derable disappointment on entering its narrow and dirty streets. 
The houses, built both of brick and wood, project forwards 
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into the streets ; and the windows, as in other towns of Gere 
many, are so narrow and so near to each other as to make the 
dwellings of the lower orders look like manufactories. The 
population is computed at 110,000, of whom near 12,000 are 
Jews. The police is remarkably good, especially in cases of fire; 
which attention indeed is indispensible in a town that is built 
principally of wood. So admirable are the precautions, and so 
accurately do the engine-workers and others know the parts 
which they have to act, that no instance has occurred, for 
many years, of two houses being burned in succession. The 
society in this city is chiefly mercantile, scarcely half-a-dozen 
noble families being resident in it. Here, as in the other great 
trading cities of Europe, the merchants live with a splendour 
not inferior to that of aristocratic families. Literature was for- 
merly at a very low ebb in Hamburgh: but, in late years, a 
great improvement has taken place, and the public libraries are 
now much extended. One of the best establishments of the 
place is a public pawn-brokerage, at which money is lent to 
the poor at the annual interest of six percent., and the articles, 
though often sold in consequence of the inability of the parties 
to redeem them, are so managed as to obtain their real value. 
Though the poor are very numerous, no one is allowed to beg; 
they are kept within doors, and made to work for their subsis- 
tence. ‘The most prevalent complaints at Hamburgh are con- 
sumptions and other affections of the lungs; owing pro, 
bably to the damp produced by the quantity of water, which 
always adjoins and not unfrequently inundates the city. Few 
places, however, can boast more beautiful environs. The mixture 
of wood and water, joined to extensive prospects, makes the 
neighbouring scenery delightful in summer. ‘The Elbe is sup- 
posed, by many who have not seen Hamburgh, to be the only 
river near it: but,in addition to that capacious stream, which flows 
on the south, it possesses the Alster to the north, and the Bille 
to the east. Though the surrounding country is fertile, the 
concourse of inhabitants ‘makes living, and consequently wages, 
so high, that few manufactures are carried on at Hamburgh. 
Sugar-refining ranks among the most considerable; and there 
are, or rather were, in this city, nearly three hundred bake- 
houses of that description, great and small. [It deserves to be 
mentioned that the sugar-houses in our own country are worked 
almost exclusively by Germans.] Informer years the chief im- 
portations of sugar, as well as of other colonial produce, were 
received from St. Domingo, which made the commerce of 
Hamburgh with France much greater than with other countries: 
but, since the French Revolution, the principal trade of Ham- 


burgh has been with England. The chief articles of — 
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from the Elbe are corn, timber, hemp, lead, and wool; all of 
which are brought by water-carriage from a distance. Ves- 
sels of 300 tons and upwards are obliged, by their depth of 
draught, to complete their loading at some distance below 
Hamburgh. 

M. de Boisgelin communicates several observations on a 
topic which was lately discussed in the Report of the Bullion- 
Committee; viz. the rules of the Hamburgh Bank. This 
establishment is of much older date than the Bank of England, 
having originated in 1619. Our bank was an institution of 
convenience ; theirs, of self defence, the neighbouring states 
debasing their coin in such a manner as to constitute a kind of 
premium on the export of the unadulterated currency of Ham- 
burgh. It was therefore determined by the merchants to pay 
their coin into the bank, and to make most of their transactions 
by cheques or transfers. Such was the commencement of the 
Bank of Hamurgh; and its constitution still retains its original 
character, with this difference, that bank-money now represents 
no particular coin but any silver of a given fineness. A pro- 
prietor of a balance of bank-money is intitled to receive it in 
this silver whenever he chuses: but the merchants rarely think 
of drawing it out, finding it more convenient to make their 
transactions by an exchange of cheques. — When treating of so 
important a topic as the Bank of Hamburgh, we have no objec- 
tion to M. de Boisgelin’s minuteness: but he unluckily follows 
it up with an enumeration of other matters, of which we are 
under the necessity of saying that they would be less misplaced 
in a “ Hamburgh Guide” than in a book of travels. The history 
of the Hanseatic league, into which the author next enters, is 
given with equal prolixity, and is of course equally tedious. 
Of the contents of thirty pages, the ouly points which we deem 
worth offering to the attention of our readers are, that the 
league, when in its plenitude, consisted of sixty-four towns; 
that its dissolution took place about the year 16303 and that, 
since that time, the title of Hanse Towns has been confined to 
Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburgh. The name of Arnemunda in 
the old list of Hanse towns having puzzled some authors, we 
believe that we can solve the difficulty, and may safely pro- 
nounce it to have been Arnemuyden, in the island of Wal- 
cheren, which was formerly a sea-port of some consequence, 
though it is now an inconsiderable village. 

- After his minute account of the Hanseatic league, M. de 
Boisgelin proceeds to a description of Denmark; which, as we 
have already stated to our readers, is nothing else than a trans= 
lation of the part of the Voyage des deux Frangais which related 
to that kingdom, accompanied by a notice of the alterations 
re. produced 
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produced in the course of the last twenty years. For the latter, 
the author is indebted, as he acknowleges, (Introduction, p. 4.) 
to M. Catteau’s valuable work, Tableau des Etats Dannois.— 

We extract several passages of the description of Copenhagen : 


‘Some parts of this city are magnificent. The Goth-Street is a 
mile in le ngth, and built in a straight line. It is, in general, well 
paved with ‘fla g-stones for foot-passengers in almost all the streets ; 
but these are too narrow to be of any use; added to which, they are 
crossed by kennels between each house 3 a nd though these are usually 
covered with planks, it is not always the case ; which makes it in- 
convenient, and indeed dangerous, to walk in the dark. The city is 

pretty well lighted. an Since the great fire, which destroyed nearly a 
third of Co; penha, gen, in 1795, aud which consumed the worst part 
of the town, the whole has been greatly embellished, and handsome 
houses, regularly bus It, have replac ced the antient ones.’— 

‘ Copenhage n 1s very interesting to a travelier, and contains man 
fine establishments, which ought to be accurately examined. This 
city unites to the advantages of a capital all those arising from a 
commercial town. The port is safe and ve ry handsome ; and there 
are a great many canals, which are extremely convenient for trans- 
porting merchandise, and carrying it to the different store-houses 
appointed to receive it. ‘The number of mbhabitants in Copenhagen 
amounted, in the year 1789, to 85,470; and in 1799, to 83,618, 
If, as we have reason to believe, this colculetion be just, it appears 
that the population of this city has been nearly the same for some 
time, and even in some degree diminished. It is probable that, owing 
to the dearness of Copenhagen, several eH may have retired either 
into the country, or into provincial towns.’ 

‘ There are very few assemblies in Copenhagen. Ombre is the 
favourite game, even at court. The corps diplomatique is the great 
resource.of foreigners; and the ministers almost constantly live amongst 
themselves; ‘hey have established a private theatre, where they 
perform once a fortnight, and the royal family constantly attends. 
There are also different clubs, the members of which frequently give 
balls and concerts in the winter, where foreigners find no difficulty 
in being admitted.’ — 

‘ If we compare Copenhagen with respect to science to the other 
cities of Europe, the advantage will undoubtedly not be on her side. 
The northern countries are in general very much behind-hand in every 
thing relating to arts and sciences; which we attribute to two prin- 
ciat caps s. In the first place, the climate can have no great attrac- 
tions for those born in a milder atmosphere ; it indeed must, In a a great 
degree, prevent learned and ingenious foreigners from settling in the 
country. - The northern people are therefore left very much to them- 
selves ; which must have a great influence upon the state of the 
sciences, and still more upon that of the arts, which, in our opinion, 
require foreign assistance to bring them to perfection. A second 
obstacle is the poverty of the country, which cannot be remedied. 
A ffluence is necessary for encouraging the arts; and it is impossible 
they can flourish where the fortunes of individuals are so moderate ae 
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they generally are in Denmark, though in Sweden they are still more 
so. It must not, however, be thought that there are no -men of 
letters, libraries, nor cabinets of curiosities, in Copenhagen.’— 2 

‘ Holberg, a native of Norway, though in very confined circum- 
stances, travelled over the greatest part of Europe, and fixed his resi- 
dence at last at Copenhagen. Possessed of very superior talents, and 
expressing his ideas with peculiar facility, he published av ariety of 
works on different subjects. He wrote upon history, geography, and 
pears Su he also tried his genius in the satirical and burlesque 
style, but he owes his reputation principally to his comedies ; though 
it is very apparent, on reading the theatrical works of this fruitful 
author, that he had been introduced at too late a period into the kind 
of society capable of refining his taste, and forming his judgement.’— 

‘ From the middie of the eighteenth century to the present moment, 
many circumstances have combined to invigorate talents, and to ex- 
tend the ficld of letters and science. Several men of distinguished 
merit have been enabled by goverment to undertake travels and 
voyages to increase know lege, and to make useful discoveries, 
Learned and lite erary socicties have been formed; public libraries 
have been considerably augmented ; money being 1 in general less 
scarce, a taste for reading “and information of different. kinds has 
spread through all ranks of people.’ 


The library of the King of Denmark is a large collection ; 
amounting, since the purchase of the late Mr. Sulim’s books, 
to 260,000 volumes. ‘The University-library is said to consist 
of 60,000 volumes. —If we turn from literature to trade, and 
compute the number of ships which annually navigate the 
Baltic, we find those of our own country greatly surpassing 
those of any other. A list is given (p.§2.) of the number of 
vessels which paid toll-dues at the Sound during a period of 
fourteen years, from 1777 to 1790, in which we find the 


Aggregate of Danish Stevia 3 to be 205454 


Dutch am 20,561 
Swedish - - 24,529 
English - - 36,165. 


Many of the Danish and Swedish vessels being coasters, the 
Dutch was, no doubt, the fiag which, in extent of tonnage, 
approached nearest to ours: but it deserves to be remarked 
that not only was the total of their shipping greatly interior, 
but the progressive variation was altogether in our favour, their 
number being annually on the decrease, while ours proceeded 
in an augmenting ratio. —The military force of Denmark in 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, may be computed at 60,000 
men, of whom about the halé are constantly under arms. En- 
listing, we understand, is no longer the mode of raising troops : 
but all young men, except the sons of citizens, are accounted 
liable to enter on service at the age of twenty-one. These indi« 
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viduals draw lots, and all those who are thus selected are ob- 
liged ta serve during six years; by which means an addition 
of 6 or 7,000 men is annually made to the army in Denmark, 
Holstein, and Sleswick. As a third only.of the army is em- 
bodied at a time, two years of actual duty are all that is 
required, attendance in the months of May and June being 
accounted sufficient during the rest of the period. At the ss 
of the six years, the soldier becomes a militia-man, in which 
capacity he attends muster a few days only in the year. In 
eight years more he is exempted from this duty, and his name 
is inscribed in the reserve-militia, a corps which is scarcely ever 
assembled. 

M. de Boisgelin’s second volume is appropriated to an ac- 
count of Sweden ; in which, as in that of Denmark, we have a 
translation of the old work, with certain appendages arising 
out of events subsequent to the publication of the latter. 
Skone, or Scania, the first province entered by the traveller 
arriving from the south, has a milder climate than any other 
part of Sweden; and the horses, oxen, and animals of every 
kind, are larger than elsewhere. ‘The population here is not so 
thinly scattered as in the rest of Sweden, being computed to 
amount to 250,000 souls. In addition to other towns, Scania 
contains Malmoe, a flourishing place with gcoc inhabitants; and 
Lund, the seat of the second Swedish University. Carlscrona, 
the chief naval harbour and arsenal of Sweden, is situated in 
thé adjoining province of Blekingen. It is well built, and takes 
rank in the list of Swedish cities after Stockholm and Gotten- 
burgh. ‘The port is excellent, and strongly defended both by 
nature and art. Gottenburgh has thriven greatly during the 
war which for the last twenty years has agitated the chief part 
of Europe. From the circumstance of having canals cut 
through the principal streets, and rows of trees planted along 
their banks, it bears resemblance to a2 Dutch town: but of 
foreign merchants the British are here both the most numerous 
and the most in favour. It will require in Bonaparte more 
dexterity than his denunciations against trade have as yet dis- 
covered, to accomplish a change in the mercantile predilections 
of the Swedes. 

The author expatiates largely on the integrity of the Swedish 
peasantry ; whom he declares to be, in that respect, equal, 
if not superior, to the lower class in any other country of 
Europe. He regrets, however, to add that this high reputa- 
tion is on the deciine in the towns, and in the portions of the 
kingdom which are most frequented by travellers. The inhabi- 
tants of the northern provinces, and of the retired parts of the rest 
of the country, still maintain that purity of character which 
caused 
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which are inhabited by a mixed population. 


‘ The predominant religion is the Augsburg Confession of Faith, , 
which has not undergone the smallest change; but liberty of con- t 
science is every where allowed, and no mode of worship prohibited. AM 
he Catholics have a church at Stockholm; there are near two th 
thousand in that city, and at least six thousand more in different 
parts of the kingdom. Many families of that persuasion are estab- 
lished in Finland, who come to Stockholm once a-year, or at least 
once in two years, to perform the acts of devotion prescribed by 


their religion.’— 


‘ The Swedes are infinitely better informed than other nations ; 
and all the peasantry, without any exception, know how to read. 
Gustavus IIJ., who never neglected any thing, had reason, from 
this circumstance, to dread the effects of news from France, and 
the influence it might have upon the minds of his people: he there- 

yf fore forbad mention being made of the French Revolution in the 
Swedish Gazette, not wishing to have any thing appear in the public vy 
prints either for er against it ; thinking, with reason, that ignorance 
upon this subject was the best method of insuring the happiness of 


his people.’— 


‘ The peasants form the fourth order of the state; and Sweden is 
the only place in Europe (at least the only considerable nation) r 


' where the husbandman is regarded as any thing *? 


The encomium on the knowlege of the Swedes is, however, 
to be taken with qualification, since in another passage we find 


M. de Boisgelin holding a very different language : 


‘ Learning has been very little cultivated for some years past in 
Sweden ; reading is not the taste ; and the generality of people are 
not desirous of improvement ; the nobles, especially, when taken in 
a mass, are reputed ignorant: the clergy, indeed, are better in- 
formed, which is usually the case every where, but even amongst 
that body there are very few particularly distinguished by their su- 
perior knowledge. Gustavus III., however, contributed greatly to 4 
the progress of science ; and the academies, gymnasiums, and pub- | 
lic schools, are striking proofs of the enlightened genius of that ex. 


cellent Prince.’ 


- The contradiction between these passages is to be reconciled 
by the distinction that, while the commonalty in Sweden are 
better informed than in the other countries of Europe, parti- 
cularly the Roman Catholic states, the higher ranks have no 


caused it to be said that a trunk might be sent unlocked, in 
perfect safety, from one end of Sweden to the other: but 
Stockholm has lost all claim to a participation in this high 
honour. Morals are there nearly on a par with those of other ft 
capitals; and adventurers are as numerous as in most cities 4 
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¢ * The case is the same in the Tyrol.’ 
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pretensions to any such superiority: but, which is worse, a 
part of the aristocracy, and a most essential part too, we mean 
the senate, must be said to be greatly behind their poorer coun- 
trymen in the national virtue, integrity. ‘The election of Berna- 
dotte afforded to all Europe a memorable example of the power 
of foreign gold; and the following anecdote (p. 368.) will shew 
that, by thus acting, the senators of the present day have only 
copied the example of their fathers and grandfathers : 


‘ A senator agreed with the French ambassador to sell him his 
vote in an aflair of consequence, for four thousand plottes (somes 
what above three hundred pounds). The secretary of the embassy, 
who was sent to pay him, met the senator in his c arriage, and ac- 
quainted him with the business he was going upou. ‘The senator said 
he need not proceed any farther, but give him the four thousand 
plottes, which were in bank notes. The young man gave him the 
money, as any one else would have done in the same situation; but 
how great was his surprise and indignation, when his ambassador in- 
formed him the next morning, that the senator demanded the sum, 
which he absolutely denied having received. The affair in question 
was very important, and this man’s opinion of great weight ; con- 
sequently | it was thought more prudent to give eicht | thousand 
plottes, than to sacrifice four thousand for nothing. The ambas- 
sador and his secretary, (who is now likewise an ambassador,) were 
both alive in 1793.’ 

We turn our eyes with impatience from such gross rascality 
to contemplate the rude honesty of the. Dalecarlians, and the 
literary tranquillity of Upsal : 


¢ Dalecarlia is more than eighty leagues in length, and sixty broad. 
There is very little arable land, and the population is not propor- 
tionate to such an extent of country, the number of inhabitairts only 
amounting to about a hundred and twenty thousand. The prin- 
cipal, and indeed the only riches consist in mines ahd forges; but 
this country, intersperse d as it is, with lakes, forests, and torrents, 
may at least boast of giving birth to a brave, loyal people, ever at- 
tached to their sovereigns, though j jealous of their liberties. These 
people, nearly as wild as their native mountains, still preserve their 
original harsh, rigid manners, and style of character. Enjoying the 
same degree of freedom, they cannot bend their necks to the yoke of 
slavery ; and though truly attached to their King, they look up to 
him more asa chief than a sovereign master. ‘hey are, however, 
alw ays ready to defend his cause; and the Dalecarlians of the pre- 
sent times have given proofs to Gustavus [I]. that they have not de- 
generated from their ancesters. henever they meet the King, they 

reserve their former custem of taking him by the hand. ‘The Da- 
ecarlians are distinguished by the name of Grey and Black, from 
their habits being always one or other of these colors.’-— 

‘ Upsala, formerly the capital of Sweden, is now that of Upland, 
The city is very small, containing scarcely four thousand inbabstanta, 
exclusive of the students, the number of whom vary, a8 in every 
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other university, though they seldom are fewer than five hundred. 
Upsala, though small, is well inhabited. —Several Swedish noble- 
men live here, either from the wish of superintending their estates in 
the neighbourhood, or to avoid the expence and bustle of the capital. — 
‘Three days at least are requisite to see Upsala properly ; for this 
city contains many objects of curiosity, and is doubly interesting 
from having been the residence of Linnzus and Bergmann.’— 
¢ The University was founded in 1476. Gustayus Adolphus, in 
1624, made it a grant of some lands, which remain under the inspection 
of the consistory of professors. The revenue at that time, twenty-five 
thousand crowns, of three dollars each, is now nearly tripled, but 
the amount greatly depends upon a good or bad season. —There are 
four faculties; four divinity professors (formerly there were five) 
who compose the ecclesiastical consistory ; two professors of civil 
law ; thirteen of philosophy; and four of physic. ‘The new pro- 
fessors consist of one of divinity, one of private cecconomy, and one 
of oratory and politics. The professors have a salary of fourteen 
hundred silver dollars, with a hundred tun of wheat, which may 
be estimated at sixteen hundred. —There are two vacations annually, 
one from the 14th of December to the 28th of January, and the 
other from Midsummer to Michaelmas. The professors give lessons 
gratis, four times a week ; but those who receive private ones pay 
one, two, or three rix-dollars a month, according to their circum- 
stances, which payments are made at the two terms. There are par 
ticular foundations called stipendia (exhibitions) enjoyed by above a 
hundred students at Upsala. These are worth from 51. to 3ol. ster- 
ling, and are principally in the gift of the consistory.’— ¢ The library 
of this University is much calibeesed throughout Europe, but it 
scarcely deserves so very high a reputation, though it undoubtedly 
contains many curious articles; many of which, however, are mis- 
laced in a library. — The first room is dedicated to the belles lettres, 
bistory and natura! history. The contents of the second were a pre- 
sent of Gustavus III. when Prince Royal; which donation is in- 
scribed on the door ; and the third contains jurisprudence, divinity, 
‘and physic. The manuscripts in this collection are placed on the 
first floor: the most curious is the Gothic MS. in 4to., intitled Codex 
Argenteus; containing the four evangelists in gold and silver letters: — 
the whole of the library consists in about fifty thousand volumes.’ 


Gustavus III. succeeded in accomplishing a revolution in 
the form of government, but found it a much more difficult 
task to new-model the habits of his people. The use of ardent 
spirits, the great curse of Sweden, is too deeply rooted in the 
people to admit of controul at the hand of the Sovereign ; and 
the niost shocking tumults took place when the King attempted 
to forbid the continuance of private distillation. The scattered 
nature of the population scarcely admits of levying a produg- 
tive tax on this the fittest of all objects for a heavy umpost. 


* In the towns,’ says M. de Boisgelin, ¢ the taxes are numerous, 
and indeed heavy. All places under government are taxed; . but 
Rav. Oct. 1812. N those 
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those who hold different employments pay only for one, which is al 
ways the most considerable amongst them. Those who have the 
title without discharging the duties of the place, pay the double of 
what they would do if they exercised their employment. The taxes 
consist— 1st, in the poll4ax: 2d. upon all appointments, revenues, 
and landed property ; 3d. upon windows, all articles of luxury, such 
as horses, carriages, superfluous servants, silk-furniture, gilding, and 
watches; 4th. upon silk elothes, snuff, and tobacco.’ — ; 

‘ Army.— Every province is obliged to furnish either a regiment 
of infantry or of cavalry, according to its extent and population ; 
and each individual, whether officer or soldier, has a portion of © 
ground allotted him, with a house so situated that the colonel may 
be nearly in the centre of his regiment, and the captain in the midst 
of his company ; at least, they endeavour this should be the case as 
much as possible.’—* Each district must provide one or more men, in 
proportion to its population ; and the moment a soldier joins the 
army, another must be immediately named, that the first may be re- 
placed, in case of death, without loss of time. Whenever a soldier 
is at liberty to quit the regiment, which is generally the case the 
greatest part of the year, he works at his trade, or tills the ground.’— 

‘ The Swedish troops are spirited and well-principled ; the of- 
ficers are brave, and the soldiers very like the French soldiers. ‘They 
are not famous for supporting a continued fire, which they cannot 
stand for more than a few minutes if they have not the power of re- 
turning it: in that case it becomes absolutely necessary to make 
them charge the enemy. They understand the use of the bayonet, 
and like to employ it ; indeed, the Russians have frequently expe- 
tienced the formidable power of that weapon. An officer must al- 
ways head his troop, and advance a few steps before it, otherwise 
it is very probable they may refuse to march; but, that ceremony 
performed, a Swede will follow his commander whithersoever he 
pleases. —The Swedish soldiers are religious ; and prayers are con- 
stantly read every day in all the regiments. They are honest mep, 
incapable of mean actions, and free from all those vices which re- 
flect dishonour on the name of a soldier throughout the greatest 
part of Europe. We now only speak of the national troops ; for 
the recruited regiments and the garrisons are much the same as in 
other places.’ 


Though a warm admirer of the character of Gustavus IIL, 
M. de Boisgelin is ready to acknowlege the imprudence of his 
proceedings, particularly in his manner of going to war with 
Russia in 1788. The prerogative of peace or war rested at 
that time with the states of Sweden: but the King, wishing to 
act with secrecy and expedition, had taken no steps to obtain 
their assent. On the part of his Swedish followers, who 
were of tried fidelity, this omission caused no relaxation 
of zeal: but with the Finlanders, whose language and feelings 
_ are different, it unfortunately supplied a pretext for the accep- 
tance of Russian gold. Sprengporten, a Swedish subject by 
birth, 


























birth, acting the part of a traitor to his country, contrived to 
bribe a number of the Finland officers, and thus obliged the King 
to retreat at the moment at which he expected to march to 
the Russian capital, and lay it under contribution. Gustavus’s 
subsequent conduct, in procuring to himself from the senate 
(p- 363.) the right of making peace and war, was as little in- 
titled to commendation as his measures on occasion of the 
usurpation in 1772. All these faults, however, are palliated, 
we had almost said excused, by the singular clemency of this 
remarkable man ; a clemency strikingly exemplified in the last 
days of his unfortunate life. The pistol used by his assassin, 
Ankerstroem, was loaded with two balls, and a great many 
nails ; and the surgeons being unable to extract any thing more 
than a slight part of the charge, the King expired, after doce 
lingered twelve days in torment. Yet, during this long con- 
tinuance of suffering, he preserved his characteristic calmness 
and fortitude. His feeling towards the conspirators who had 
planned his assassination will be best described by an extract 
from the state-paper published after his death by his brother, 
the present Duke of Sudermania : 


‘ Being with his late Majesty, who was then upon his death-bed, 
and who expired in a very few days, we talked to him of the cruel 
misfortune that had befallen him, and the fatal consequence that 
would ensue. The King condescended to tell us, that the idea of 
the deserved tortures which awaited his murderers pained him more 
than his own sufferings ; and he added, that it weighed so much upon 
his spirits as to prevent his enjoying a moment’s peace, till we had 
promised and sworn to him, upon the faith of a brother and a Prince, 
that in case he died, we would, in consideration of his entreaties, 
save the lives of those unhappy wretches who had thus forgotten the 
fidelity they owed him. Melting into tears at the noble interest he 
took in their fate, we however ventured to represent, that no laws, 
either human or divine, could suffer so horrible a crime to escape 
the punishment of death; and that the honour of the Swedish 
name, together with the public safety, expressly demanded this 
justice. is Majesty was sensibly touched at these sincere repre- 
sentations, and said with much sorrow, that if the law of reprisal 
‘necessarily required blood for blood, and if his intercessions, as 
the party concerned, were not sufficient to save the criminal who 
was so unfortunate as to strike the blow, he reserved to himself the 
power of pronouncing that the assassin alone should be punished 
with death, and that he granted their lives to all who were concerned 
in the plot.’ 


In consequence of this humane bequest, the sentence of 
death pronounced on four of the conspirators was commuted to 
that of perpetual banishment, and Ankerstroem was the only 


sufferer by capital punishment. 
N 2 It 
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It is now time to bring our report of M. de Boisgelin’s 
volumes to a close; and we cannot take leave of him without 
expressing our dislike of the indirect methods which are 
adopted to magnify the importance of the work. ‘The praises 
bestowed in the preface on M. de Fortia’s Voyage de deux Fran- 
gais, followed by the significant intimation that it is by * no 
means so complete as the present book,’— the pompous affec- 
tation of acknowlegement to ambassadors and artists, — and 
vehement compliments (Vol. ii. p.390.) to the English nation, — 
are all expedients unbecoming an author of real reputation. 
M. de Boisgelin’s readers would have been much better pleased 
to have found his attention bestowed on the correction of those 
typographical errors which at present embarrass them, and 
tend often to produce a ridiculous effect. ‘Though aware that 
in Hamburgh, as in other places, we can no longer dine so 
cheaply as in former days, we can scarcely suppose it to be 
accurate to represent 24 and 28 dollars (Introd. p. 38.) as the 
current charge for a dinner and pint of wine at a Hamburgh 
ordinary. In the second volume, we are referred by tie table 
of contents to a particular page for the coins, weights, and mea- 
sures of Sweden, which on turning over the book we find two 
hundred pages farther on, without any apology for the irre- 
gularity. In another part, (Vol. i. p. 55.) eighteen hundred is put, 
we conceive, for eighteen hundred thousand. M. de Boisgelin is 
not more fortunate in the mode of classing his plates; a view 
of Elsmeur and the Sound being inserted (Vol. i. p. 40.) in the 
midst of a description of Hamburgh. ‘The plates are in num- 
ber about a dozen, and not highly executed. To the above- 
meritioned animadversions, we might add the charge of hasty 
and inelegant ‘translation; as in the use of the unsanctioned 
word §£ disfavour;’ of such Gallicisms as ¢ pension’ instead of 
board, ‘ the portraits are resembling,’ (Vol. ii. p. 8.) instead of 
the portraits bear a likeness, &c. &c.: but we decline to multiply 
quotations of exceptionable passages, being satisfied that enough 
has been said to point out the defects of the work, and to shew 
‘how unfortunately the value of materials may be counteracted 
‘by haste and inattention in putting them together. 


In the introductory pages of vol. ii. are some severe strictures 
on Acerbi’s Travels in Sweden, Sc. in 1798 and 1799, extracted 
from a work by Colonel Skjoldebrand, who was the companion 


of Mr. Acerbi. 
, L.o . 
























Aut. VII. The Projector ; a Periodical Paper, originally published 
in Monthly Numbers, from January 1802 to November 1809. 
Revised and cerrected by the Author. 8vo. 3 Vols. ai. 7s. 
Boards. Nichols and Son, Payne, &c. 1811. 





ooks which treat of every-day things in an every-day 

manner, of which the style neither rises to elegance nor sinks 
into vulgarism, and the matter owes its claim on general atten- 
tion to its very triviality, are unwelcome lots forthe critic. It 
misbecomes him to communicate the contagious. yawn of in- 
difference ; and, in order to escape the reproach of dulness, he 
is often tempted to forego the equity of a judge, and to adopt 
the exaggerating tone of a hostile or a partial advocate. Yet in 
a case of this nature, satire and panegyric would be equally 
misapplied. Who would break a butterfly on the wheel, or 
camphorate an ephemeron for immortality ? 

Besides, since there must always be a numerous public, fur- 
nished only with ordinary information, engaged in noticing daily 
occurrences, and chiefly alive to common concerns, — who at 
times endeavour to cry-up a light book, but whom an unusual 
phrase would rather puzzle than please, and a new thought 
rather dazzle than delight, — why should not this public have 
its appropriate book-makers ? Safe books, no matter how insipid, 





ave always welcome presents in families: they bind as well as 


others, indeed their bindings keep better: they are ready for a 
wet day; and the idle and the thoughtless can profess to intend 
to begin to set about thinking of reading them. A satirist says, 
after Horace, rather harshly, 


«“ The middling author’s vain attempt to live 
Not readers, critics, booksellers forgive :” 


but Horace, be it observed, speaks only of poets ; and mediocrity 
in prose-writing is often allowed to be extensively patronized. 
The British Essayists are very numerous ; and Mr. Chalmers 
and Dr. Drake have succeeded in reviving a degree of attention, 
at least to the denominations of the republished volumes. Per- 
haps they are already too numerous, and should have been ac- 
companied with an expurgatory index, pointing out the papers 
which it would be fatiguing to peruse, and thus decimating the 
contents into legibility. If it be a laudable ambition to add 
some vertebre more to the long back of these lasting editions, 
Mr. Chalmers’s Projector has as good a title to advance as the 
Spectator: but we like English superscriptions better, to be 
admitted into the number of our breakfast-table classics. Un- 

happily, titular rank differs from inherent worth. 
‘The Projector imitates the Spectator throughout. Addison, 
though a graceful writer, ought not now perhaps to be made 
N 3 so 
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so repeatedly a model. His style, if idiomatic and unaffected, 
is often trailing and impure : his humor is sometimes feeble, 
though urbane : his illustrations are elegant and various, but 
his topics are frequently trifling and effeminate. He has not 
energy enough for eloquence: his criticism wants precision ; 
and his reasoning is deficient in cogency. Moreover, all the 
resources of the Spectator, however original or meritorious in 
the first instance, are become, by continual use and repeated 
application, so very familiar, that readers instinctively lay aside 
through incuriosity any modern paper, which announces itself 
as framed in one of these well-known moulds. We will copy 
from the table of contents the present author’s own analysis of 
the first ten numbers : it will instantly be perceived that our 
Projector is mostly a borrower of projects ; that his schemes of 
dissertation are analogous to those which have been executed by 
his predecessor 5 and that he opens only a shop of deposit, which 
retails elsewhere the long exhibited stock of a retailer. 


‘ No. 1.—Fate of Projectors—their general character—Of Po- 
litical, Financial, and Religious Projectors—the ProsyecTor’s person 
and family—various talents of Projectors—-more of them in the 
world than supposed. 

¢ No. 2,—Anxieties of anonymous Writers—distinction between 
vulgar and genteel Casualties—an account of the Illustrantes or 
Grangerites. 

‘ No. 3.—Projeetors men of great equality of temper—plan for 
the regulation of Temper—diseases of the temper—form of cards 
adapted to persons of bad temper—how curable by factitious air. 

‘ No. i aR of peace with France— Great Britain able 
to manufacture its own follies Consumption of time very much in- 
creased here—Crim. Con.—extravagance and irreligious principles. 

¢ No, 5.—Answers to unseasonable Correspondents—hints to 
Poets —the eos care taken of Health—the Plague in London— 
Symptoms, history, and cure—uses of Disease in conversation, 

‘ No. 6.— Letter from a man of Pleasure—vindication of over- 
crowded Routs and Fétes—nature of Eclat. 

‘ No. 7.—The powers of Friseurs— Project for measuring of 
heads—importance of the Kephalometer to men, wigs, and public 
assemblies. 

¢ No. 8,—On the Weather— increased demand for sunshine—the 
necessity of rendering human happiness water-proof—character and 
power of Curiosity —The Prosrecror’s mode of seeing sights by proxy. 

‘ No. g.—-Advantages of French names to articles of furniture — 
inconveniences resulting therefrom. 

‘ No. 10.—History of Dives et Pauper—effects of wealth on 
‘body and mind.’ 


OF the Projector’s matter, this fragment of his catalogue 
will give some idea ; of his manner, our readers shall be enabled 
to judge from a paper which, as it: describes a state of feeling 
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peculiar to our own times, will shew with what degree of 
fidelity and vivacity a picture of living manners and of the 
passing age is to be found sketched in these lucubrations. We 
can discover but little coherence in the parts of the delineation, 
and but little felicity in the execution. 


‘ Tue Prosector, No. 21. 8th Aug. 1803. 


“ Calamitas Virtutis occasio est.’ SENECA. 


¢ It was the observation of an old friend, who once recovered from 
a dangerous illness, that he was often encouraged to suffer his pains 
with submission, and always to recollect them with pleasure, in con- 
sequence of the many kindnesses he experienced on that occasion, 
and the many anxious inquiries which were made by persons with 
whom he could not boast of much intimacy. I experienced a similar 
pleasure, when, in taking a long walk a few evenings since, I con- 
templated the vast number of my fellow-subjects whe were submittin 
to all the fatigues and inconvenience of the Military drill, that they 
might speedily be qualified to give their aid and support to Old 
England at the present alarming crisis. If calamity, as the author 
of my motto says, be * Virtue’s opportunity,’’ if danger or distress 
be the season when friendship is most acceptable and most sincere, 
one is almost induced to thank the occasion that has produced such 
testimonies of patriotism as cannot be suspected, and perhaps never 
were paralleled. We are, indeed, in circumstances for which history 
affords no adequate precedent ; and what, therefore, can be more 
cheering than the reflection, that extraordinary emergencies have not 
called in vain for extraordinary exertions ? 

‘ If we contemplate these matters in a less serious ight, we might 
say that even the gay and, fashionable world, for whose interest the 
Projector has long laboured, ought not to be unthankful for an occa- 
sion which is likely to afford them the means of destroying their old 
and natural enemy, TiME, in a manner that may be amusing to them- 
selves, and beneficial to their country. How opportunely are they 
called upon to join the drill and parade, at the very moment when 
routs and assemblies, operas and breakfasts, become suspended by 
the regular course of fashion, and the session of gaiety is over; and 
when nothing remains to divert the tediousness of life, but rural re- 
tirement, which is too frequently found to increase the disease, and 
to turn exertions into fidgets. Happily, therefore, for such, the re- 
mainder of the year promises an anxious scene of bustle, and a con- 
tinued series of operations which will leave no hour without its due 
share of employment. I appeal to the lovers of amusement, whether 
a review of three or four hours will not yield more variety, and make 
a greater noise, than a rout of the same duration; whether the 
epaulet, the gorget, and the sash, will not be more becoming than 
the dress of dominos, harlequins, aud Tiddy Dolls; and whether 
even an ordinary field-day will not be more exhilaiating than a public 
breakfast. The ladies too will, I hope, readily come into this 
opinion ; and if they, instead of informing their male friends that 


? 
they are at Lome once or twice in a season, will send each a.card with 
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the words “ The country is in danger,” [ trust they will raise come 
anies a8 numerous as in winter (although the files may be more 
open ), aird whose names will hereafter make a much more distinguished 
tee in the London Gazette, than in the porter’s list, or in the 
columns of a newspaper. Our dames of high rank and spirit cannot, 
I farther trust, be ignorant that they will derive more honour from 
rousing the valour of their beaux in the service of the nation, than 
they have ever yct reaped from the unvaried repetition of compli. 
ments, ringing the same changes upon “ coloured lamps, carly cherries, 
chalked floors,” or staircases fantastically ornamented with the bor- 
rowed productions of Covent-garden market. For surely, setting 
aside all consideration of an invasion, what are the honours worth, 

which we must share with gardeners and lamplighters ? 
‘ In my humble capacity of Projector, I have been seriously think. 


* 


ing of a plan to embody the irresisiible powers of the fair-sex on the 
present occasion, and to form them either into an army of reserve, 
or raise their fascinations en masse. But although I have consulted 
many ladies of spirit and courage, and who have distinguished their 
prowess in lesser engagements, incident to domestic warfare, I have _ 
not yet been able to contrive any scheme by which they may be 
brought to bear against the common enemy. The history of the 
Amazons is very interesting, avd very romantic ; but the majority, in 
these days of scepticism, deem it fabulous, and wonder we should 
believe that there ever was a nation of women who fought without 
husbands. Yet not many years are elapsed since there was some ap- 
pearance of the revival of Amazonian courage, when the ladics not 
only practised, but were said to excel in the genteel exercise of archery; 
and at this day I am told that certain high-born dames and damsels 
make so distinguished a figure in hunting, as to be in at the death, 
when half of the sportsmen have been distanced or unhorsed. These 
circumstances look somewhat promising ; they are grounds for spe- 
culation, and at least shew that my meditations on the subject have not 
been wholly visionary. I have also to add, that, if the modes of edu- 
cation pointed out some years ago by certain politicians in petticoats, 
and philosophers in muslins, had not been suffered to fall into contempt, 
His Majesty’s forces might perhaps at this moment have been recruited 
promiscuously from both sexcs. My readers will probably recollect, 
that the scheme of these literary Amazons was to educate girls in all 
the sports, amusements, exercises, &c. of boys. ‘Two consequences, 
it was fondly hoped, must have followed from this: either that the 
fair sex would have acquired that superiority over the other, which 
these slic-philosophers contended was highly practicable ; or, they 
might have been so equal to the males in all hardihocd both of body 
and mind, that the difference wauld pot have been perceptible unless 
by very curious inquirers, In either case, had not the pride and 
tyranny of the fancied lords of the creation”’ prevented it, we should 
now have been contemplating the beauty as well as the bravery of our 
regiments ; and our Gazettes would have been filled with the pro- 
motion of many a Colonel Jenny and Captain Polly. 

_, ¢ But prejudices, inimical to all great reforms, put a stop to this 
also ; and among other, no doubt equally foolish, objections, one was, 
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that regiments of different sexes could not be formed into battalions 
without danger of the service being neglected ; that we should have 
more field-nights than field-days; that intriguing would take place, 
instead of exercising ; and that no manceuvre would be practised with 
skill, except the general salute. 1 did not, howéver, see much in this 
objection ; for, if our female soldiers had been. regularly trained upon 
the plan of the philosophers above alluded to, there would have been 
so little of the woman left, that the males would as soon have thought 
of paying court to a piquet of French poissardes, or a company ot 
Si. Giles’s rangers. ‘Their preference of concubinage to matrimony 
was certainly somewhat in favour of the objection; and there was 
another obstacle not very easily surmounted, I mean an uncommon 
antipathy to that negative manceeuvre which the commanding officer 
enjoins, when he calls Attention! Order! Indeed, with all my par- 
tiality to the scheme, there is some reason to fear that too many of the 
privates would have been desirous of giving “ the word of command.” 

¢ But whatever advantages might have resulted from that and other 
schemes for the improvement of the fair sex, proposed about the 
same time, as they were not adopted, and are now forgotten, it is 
useless to regret, and too late to revive them. Still such are the irre- 
sistible powers of the ladies in civil life, that every Projector, at this 
crisis, ought to be meditating some plan to call them forth. My 
own ideas, I confess, are not sufficiently matured on the subject, to 
permit me to give a decided opinion ; but, from the great numbers 
of the sex who have for some weeks been seen marching towards 
the coasts of Kent and Sussex, with supplies for two or three months, 
one is inclined to suppose that some secret expedition is in agitation, 
or that they are eager to bid defiance to the enemy on the very shores 
where it is most probable he will attempt to land. This, if it be a 
true statement of the case, does honour to their valour ; for they are, 
I am told, subject to many privations, the greater part having left their 
husbands at home ; while their encampments are not the most conve- 
nient, nor well furnished with provisions, unless at very great expence. 

‘ But to return to the favourable opportunity which the present crisis 
gives for the employment of time. A learned author observes that, 
with a certain class, Time is either very long, or very tedious. Means 
enough have been invented to abridge it of its length, but the tedium 
of the remaining part would be in general provided for with great 
difficulty, if emergencies such as the present did not now-and-then 
arise. What, for example, would become of conversation at this dead 
season of the year, when the Parliament is about to close and London 
to become desolate, if the probabilities of an invasion did not come 
so opportunely, and at the same time so admirably fitted for discussion, 
that no two persons can be found of the same opinion, even of that. 
small number who happen to have any opinion at all? Long experience 
proves that the less we know of any subject, the more we talk about 
it; and perhaps nothing was ever better contrived for the purposas of 
conjecture, than a case of alarm. It is on this occasion that we think 
in the dark ; and our ideas, playing at blind-man’s-buff, are never 
right but by accident. 

‘ On the present occasion, likewise, I cannot but felicitate the 


seaders of Novels on the opportunity they will now have, of — 
that 
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that courage which they have derived from a familiarity with terrific ob- 
jects. For some years past all our Novels have turned on one passion, 
that of fear, which has been excited sometimes ingeniously and some- 


_ times clumsily, by means of ruinated castles, blue chambers, and long 


galleries, deep dungeons, feeble glimmerings, strange noises, grizzly 
ghosts,-and half-picked skeletons. At first these created no small 
alarm, ahd every boarding-school proclaimed the “ reign of terror,”’ 
Few misses were so hardy as to go to bed without a servant, or to 
walk in the dark without fancying that the old clock-case was a 
murdered spirit. A new series of nervous affections were consequently 
introduced, which puzzled the faculty very much, until they discovered 
how ineffectual bark and steel, and the whole class of tonics, were in 
the vicinity of a circulating library. At length, however, castles and 
ghosts, and blue chambers, and blue devils, became so common, that 
It required a very unusual mixture of raw-heads and bloody-bones to 
excite a moment’s apprehension in the most delicate young lady. 
Light at the end of a gallery had no more effect than farthing 
candles ought to have ; and the most timid looked behind the tapestry, 
indifferent whether it concealed a gang of banditti or a set of china. 
Murders and rapes were perused with great composure, and towers 
toppled on their heads without disturbing a single hair of the Ninon 
or the Brutus. Vast forests were perambulated by night like the 
Mall at noon-day, and travellers lost their way without caring whether 
they ever found it. | 

‘ Those therefore who studied courage im such edifying perform. 
ances, may have an opportunity to practise it, since they may be 
assured that the enemy will have no hesitation in performing the in- 
cidents they have familiarised by reading. The threatening foe has, 
indeed, perpetrated them so frequently in other countries, that per- 
haps at no very distant period much of the history of the late war 
will be read as romance, and the circumstance of a GREAT HERO 
murdering his prisoners in cool blood, and poisoning his own troops 
because they were sick, will be thought the daring invention of our 
celebrated castle-builder Mrs. Ratcliffe, or of the ghost-master- 
general, Mr. Lewis. 

‘ I have been led into these desultory remarks, partly by the incident 
mentioned in the beginning of my paper, but chiefly with a view to 
contribute my share of contempt for those principles and practises, 
that folly and dissipation, which more or less haye been aiding the 
present disorganized state of Europe. Very recent experience has 
demonstrated that we have yet a party, although small, and I trust, 
impotent, wiio still persist in circulating opinions subversive of the 
order of society, and calculated to produce what they have already 

roduced in other quarters, national slavery and humiliation, and in- 
dividual poverty and misery. With such men it is impossible to argue, 
and it would be folly to temporize. If we did not know how * des- 
perately wicked”? the human heart may be, to what could we refer 
such conduct, unless to lunacy or fatuity ? 

¢ With their utmost industry, however, they have not been able 
to darken the present prospect. Indirectly perhaps we are indebted 
to them ; since they have contributed to quicken the exertions and 


rouse the spirit of their indignant fellow subjects, And such, indeed, 
| has 
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has been the consequence of the menaces of the enemy and the arti- 
fices of his agents, that in a very short time the nation will be placed 
gut of the reach of all probable danger. Among others who have 
contributed to this just and necessary cause, in a very considerable 
degree, are the Clergy. It is with great pleasure I now frequently 
hear discourses from the pulpit, expressly adapted to the circum- 
stances of the nation, and pointing how the passing events are to be 
considered in a religious view. ‘This is highly seasonable. The pre- 
sent is not the time when public licentiousness ought to prevail without 
resistance. It is impossible to read, unconcerned, the heterogeneous 
intelligence which some of our newspapers afford—a short paragraph 
respecting the danger of the nation, and a lengthened column of insipid 
trash relating to a dance, orarout. This frivolous spirit, we trust, 
is not English ; and it is, therefore, peculiarly becoming in the 
teachers of sacred truth, to direct the public attention to objects of 
higher importance, and to those resources in a time of danger, which 
are beyond all human power or contrivance. 

‘ The eventful history of the last ten years is an awful lesson to 
all nations. And now we are again, and perhaps more closely than 
ever, to contend with a nation which has hitherto been a scourge in 
the hand of God—a nation bent on no melioration of the condition 
of society among any people—a nation once dyed in the blood of its 
king, its nobles and citizens, under the pretext of regaining liberty, 
and now so bigoted to slavery as to be determined to spread it and 
its accompanying miseries over the habitable globe. This is evidentl 
not the work of man, as man. It is irreconcileable with the lowest 
wisdom, and would be resisted by the shallowest understanding. 
The enemy are blind agents in the hands of a superintending Pro- 
vidence, who acts for wise, although to us, mysterious purposes. 
Happy will it be if, by imploring the Divine aid, and exhibiting a 
thorough reformation, we should become the highly-favoured people 
appointed to check the career of mad ambition, to restore peace to 
the distracted nations of Europe, and to bid the sword return into its 
sheath. When we recollect our many past deliverances, we may 
humbly hope that one greater than all may yet be in reserve ; and if 
we truly and unfeignedly prize the religious and civil privileges which 
for so many years we have enjoyed, amidst storms and tempests, we 
cannot fail at the same time to recollect the terms on og cca were 


granted, and the correspondent duties we owe to the “ Giver o 


every 
good and perfect gift.”’” 


This and the other component parts of these three hand- 
somely-printed volumes have already been publicly exhibited in 
the Geritleman’s Magazine ; and since it is deemed worth while 
to collect them, we must suppose that they have conciliated the 
favor of an adapted audience. If one paper of the Projector 
pleases, many others will accomplish, in nearly an equal degree, 
the same desirable effect. Elsewhere the humor is equally ridicu- 
lous, the reflections as indisputably moral, the characters as truly 
common, the illustrations as obviously natural, the style as re- 
gularly perspicuous, the sentiments as incessantly loyal, and the 
piety as probably «.ncere, 
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Among the more fortunate papers of the ensuing volumes, 
may be reckoned No. 46. in the second volume, and No. 64. in 
the third ; which we should willingly lay before our readers, if 
the pressure of materials more important did not forbid us. 


; 2 Tay: 





Art. VIII. Archaeologia: or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to 
Antiquity. Published by the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Vol. XVI. Parts 1. and2. gto. 1'.1s. sewed; and 2l.2s. Boards, 
White and Co, &c. &c. 180g, 1812. 


His is, we believe, the first volume of the Archzologia 
which has been published in parts; and having delayed 
our report of them till the whole came before us, we shall 
now proceed, with as much brevity as we can command, to 
state the contents of the several contributions, which are many 
me er 
py of a Letter Missive from King Edward the Fourth te 
fT Naat Sroner, Esq. with the King’s Sign Manuel, preserved 
among the Records in the Tower: communicated by Samuel Lysons, 
Esq. F.R.S. Director.— This short letter, which is addressed 
ss To our trusty and well beloved ‘Thomas Stoner, of Stoner,” 
appears, according to Mr. Lysons’s subjoined - comment, ¢ to 
have been written in the tenth year of the reign of King 
Edward the Fourth, A. D. 1470, when the quarrel between 
the King and the Duke of Clarence and Earl of Warwick, 
which had been lately made up, broke out with increased 
violence.’ It is singular that Stoner, which is in the parish of 


‘Watlington in Oxfordshire, is still in the possession of the 


Stoner family. 

Copies of three remarkalle Petitions to King Henry the Sixth, 
with that Ving? Sign Manuel, preserved among the Records in 
the Tower ; wal a Schedule annexed to one of them, containing an 


— Account of the Robes provided for the Royal Colleges of our Lady 


of Eton, and of our Lady and St. Nicholas af Cambr idge: commu- 
nicated by the Same. — At the present day, these petitions will 
be considered as remarkable. In the iirst, the petitioner, a 
justice of the Common Bench, on being g charged by the King 
to take on him the degree of sexjcant at law, complains of the 
attendant expence as ruimous to him; and he earnestly begs that 
the rents of certain tenements, of the yearly value of 
251. 12s. rod., may be granted to him for his life as an in- 
demnification. ‘The second is from a serjeant at arms, peti- 
tioning for the fees of 12d. a-day, with a gown of livery at 
Christmas. ‘The third is from a robe or vestment-maker of the 
city‘ of London, who states that, by order of the late Bishop 
ef St. David’s, he had made for him certain vestments of white 

damask, 
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damask, of diverse sorts, -‘chly embroidered; and that there is 
due to him for these vestments the sum of 241l. 19s. 3d. 
The schedule gives the items of the bill, which consist of rich 
copes, chasubles, tunics, and albes, (sacerdotal habits used in 
the Romish church,) and altar-cloths richly fringed with gold. 
This bill, being deemed reasonable, was granted by the King 
at Newbury. 

Account of three unpublished Greek Coins, in Letters from the 
Rev. Stephen Weston, B.D. F.R.S. and F.4.8.— The first is 
a small brass coin of Sala in Phrygia, of excellent workman- 
ship, having a bearded head on one side, and on the reverse a 
bunch of grapes, with four letters, CAAH; which, acording to 
Mr. W., are the first two syllables of the word CAAHNQN: 
the last three letters, he conjectures, having been chipped off 
in order to reduce the size of the coin, that it might be set as 
agem. We are not quite satisfied with this explanation: be- 
cause, if the remainder of the inscription had been chipped off, 
a part of the first N would probably have appeared on the coin 
after the H.— The second is also a small brass coin, which, 
‘though not half an inch in diameter, Mr. W. informs us con- 
tains much geography, and records a city net mentioned b 
Ptolemy, Stephanus Byzantinus, or Strabo. On the right side 
is a turreted head, and on the reverse are an arrow and a palm- 
branch, with an inscription forming a square, which is thus 
exhibited; ATOTIIEQNTOQN I1PO2 TON KATIPON, which 
is conjectured to designate the Atusii, on the river Caper, 
which with the Lycus runs into the Tygris, just above the 
Gyndes. The square form of the inscription is said to be 
peculiar to the coins of Parthia and Cappadocia, and the palm- 
branch to indicate Assyria. —The third is a copper coin of 
Heraclea, never before described, if Mr. W.’s account be cor- 
rect, by any numismatical author. It bears the head of Her- 
cules, and on the reverse, between the bow and arrows in 
their case and the club, is this inscription (very legible), 
HPAKAEQTAN; which, from its Doric termination, is sup- 
posed to indicate Heraclea in Acarnania. Mr. W. does not 
tell us whence these coins were procured.—In a subsequent 
letter, at p. 89., Mr. Weston offers farther remarks on the coin 
of Atusa: but we do not perceive that he has furnished any 
additional illustration. The preposition ITgo; marks the position 
of the place: but, as there are two of the same name, it does 
not in any way help to shew that the Caper in Asia Minor is 
not the Caper on which Atusa stood. The arrow on the coin, 
if a type of the Tygris, might have been employed to denote 


other rivers which, like the ‘T'ygris, hada rapid current, The 
peint, however, is of no moment. : 
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Account of a Greek Coin of Lybia, in a Letter from Samuel 
Barnardiston Howes, Esq. F.4.8.—This coin, which is of 
brass, has on its obverse a head of Hercules covered with a 
lion’s skin, looking to the left; on the reverse, a-bull butting 
to the right, with a single Punic character over the bull’s back ; 
and in the exergue this inscription, BF QN. Mr. Howes had this 
coin in his possession some years without being able to ascer- 
tain for what place or people it was struck: but, in conse- 

uence of the importation of some Greek coins from Paris, the 
subject obtained a full elucidation. Among these imported 
coins was found one in silver, of the didrachm size, with the 
same type as the brass coin on the obverse; with a lion walk- 
ing on the reverse, a Punic character over its back, and in the 
exergue the inscription clearly written, AIBYON. Heice it 
appears that the letters wanting in the inscription on the brass 
coin are Lambda and Jota, which arose from the coin not having 
been placed centrally on the under dye. Mr. H. is of opinion 
that, fifty years ago, not a single coin of Lybia in any metal 
was known to exist in this country; and he considers the brass 
one here noticed as wsique and unpublished. 

Account of an Ancient Manuscript of St. John’s Gospel, by the 
Rev. John Milner, #..4.8.— This MS. copy of St. John’s Gos- 
pel is a literary curiosity, and no doubt of considerable anti- 
quity : but the legendary history which introduces the account 
of it is not altogether calculated for the sceptical meridian of 
Protestantism. We are given to understand that it was the 
vade mecum of St. Cuthbert, and was deposited with him in his 
tomb in the island of Lindisfarne, in 686 or 687; and that, when 
the body of this saint was found uncorrupted 418 years afterward, 
and removed to Durham, this MS. (partaking of the saint’s in- 
corruptibility, as we must suppose, and of course uninjured by 
the damp of a tomb,) found its way to Durham, and was pre- 
served in the treasury there. Before, however, we advert to 
the MS., we must notice the farther details here given concern- 
ing the body of St. Cuthbert. It is stated that, at the dissolu- 
tion in the reign of Henry VIILI., the saint’s body was still found 
incorrupt; and that, while the visitors wrote to Lord Crom- 
well in London to know what they were to do with it, some of 
the monks contrived to steal it away, in order to bury it in a 
private place, and have managed to transmit to their suc- 
cessors the secret respecting the spot in which this incor 
ruptible body is deposited. Mr. M. then gravely adds: ¢ Thus 
much I can say, from my certain knowledge, that there are 
always three gentlemen of the Benedictine order, who profess 
to know the identical spot, at Durham, where the body of 
St. Cuthbert rests, and who, as one of them dies, choose an- 
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other, to whom they impart the secret.’ Much good may such 
a secret do them!—In favour of the antiquity of the MS., 
Mr. M. first urges the inscription at the beginning of it, which 
is in these words, ** Evangelium Joannis quod inventum fuerat 
ad caput Beati Patris nostri Cuthberti, in sepulchro jacens anno 
translationis ipsius.” 'To this inscription, which must have been 
posterior to the MS. itself, Mr. M. assigns the date of the reign 
of Edward I. or Il. ‘The binding, which seems to be of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, is in part composed of parchments, 
which all relate to persons or things connected with Durham ; 
and hence it is inferred that the MS. belonged to the treasury at 
Durham. The subsequent history of it is thus traced. It is 
conjectured that, at the Dissolution, it went into private hands, 
or, in other words, was conveyed away for the sake of its 
costly binding ; that afterward it became the property of the 
Lees, one of whom, in the reign of Charles If.; was created 
Earl of Litchfield; that the last Earl of that name gave it te 
‘Thomas Philips, author of the Life of Cardinal Pole, who be- 
stowed it on the Jesuits’ College at Liege in 1769; and that, at 
the suppression of the order, it was brought to England by one 
of the fraternity. According to the fac simile given with this 
paper, the MS. is in tolerable preservation, and the characters 
are very distinct ; and if we could credit its having passed un- 
injured so many centuries in a tomb, we should not object to 
its later history. ‘To prepare us for admitting the antiquity of 
this smaller MS. on the ground of intrinsic evidence, we are 
introduced to a still greater curidsity, viz. the identical beauti- 
fully executed and richly illuminated MS. of the four Gospels, 
which St. Cuthbert caused to be executed by the monks of 
Ealfrid, about 721. This was in folio, and is now preserved, 
it is said, in the British Museum. Of the duodecimo MS. of 
St. John’s Gospel, which was submitted to the inspection of 
the Society, Mr. M. thus writes: 


‘ The characters of the manuscript, and the mode of writing, 
bear intrinsic evidence of an antiquity as high as the age of St. Cuth- 
bert. The text is without chapters, verses, diphthongs, or points of 
any kind. The letters are all uncial, or capitals, being for the most 
part Roman, with a mixture of the Saxon. Mr. Planta, who assisted 
me in comparing this manuscript with the one in the Museum, is de- 
cidedly of opinion, that it is, of the two, the more ancient. Now the 
latter ts demonstratively of the time of St. Cuthbert. 

‘ The text is the Latin vulgate ; but as in the few passages I have 
compared with the present vulgate, there are certain various readings, 

differing from it, I am inclined to think it is of the old Italic vul- 
gate, which existed previously to the corrections of S:. Jerome. It 
perfectly agrees with the text of St. John in the said Liber Evan- 
geliorum §. Cuthberti, now in the Museum, as far as my leisure 
. would 
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would allow me to compare them together. The history of the vg. 
man taken in adultery, which is wanting in many ancient copies of St. 
John, both in the Latin and the Greek, is found both in the present 
manuscript and that of the Museum.’ | 

As we have already said, this MS. is an undoubted antique, 
though the history of its interment may be spurious. Since 
Mr. M. had an opportunity of examining it with the folio MS. in 
the Museum, and as it would not have consumed much of his 
time to have compared the two Gospels throughout, we lament 
that he did not make a perfect collation, and subjoin to his 
Jetter any various reading which might have occurred. If he 
had found none, this fact would have deserved notice. 

Copy of an original Minute of Council for Preparations for the 
Ceremonial of the Funeral of Queen Catherine, the divorced Wife 
of King Henry the Eighth ; con:municated by Wm. LUilingworth, 
Esq. F'.A.8.—This minute or remembrance of council, which 
is preserved among the Records in the Chapter-house, West- 
minster, contains specific directions concerning the boweling, 
searing, and chesting up the body with spices in lead; and 
respecting the ceremonies which were to be used while the. 
body lay in state, and in the act of removing it to the place 
of interment. Directions are also given for the order and 
dresses of the attendants, for the painting of the banners and 
escutcheons which were to be carried before or attached to the 
hearse; for the charges of the wardrobe, and for the rate of 
liveries: but the most curicus item is that which respects the 
chariot or car on which the body was to be carried in proe 
cession to the place of interment. ‘ ‘There must be pro- 
vided a charet to conveye the Corps from the Chaple where it 
shal first rest to the place where it shalbe buried, the corps 
must be covered wt. a pall of black riche cloth of gold, divided 
wt. a crosse of white cloth of gold, and uppon the same a cast 
or puffed Ymage of a princesse apparailled in her Robes of 
Estate wt. a Cronall uppon her hed in her heare, wt. Rings 
Gloves and Juells uppon her handes, the Charet must be 
framed like a Canapye, foure square covered wt. black vel- 
vet,” &c. <A similar image of the person about to be interred 
may be seen in the plates representing the procession at the 
funeral of Queen Elizabeth, published some years ago by the 
Society of Antiquaries, 

A Survey of the Priory of St. Helen’s in London, taken in the 
twenty-third Year of King Henry the Eighth ; communicated by 
J.P. Malcolm, Esg. ’.A.S.— By this survey the whole of the 
premises belonging to the Priory, with five tenements adjoin- 
ing, were stated to be of the yearly value of rol. 6s. 8d.: but it 
appears from the paper containing the particulars that the view 
and survey were taken in the 33d (not 23d) year of Henry VIII. 
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‘Copy of a Roll of the Expences of King Edward the First at 
Rhuddlan Castle, in Wales, in the tenth and eleventh Years of 
his Reign, remaining among the Records in the Tower ; communi- 
cated by Samuel Lysons, Esq., F.R.S., Director: with a Trans- 
lation, by the Rev. John Brand, M.A., Secretary. —In 1281, in 
the tenth year of the reign of Edward the First, Llewellyn, 
Prince of Wales, endeavoured to throw off the English yoke ; 
and the visit of Edward to Rhuddlan, or, as it is called in the 
records, Rothelan Castle, was for the purpose of resisting this 
native Prince. Rhuddlan was the King’s head-quarters, and 
much money was expended in the expedition. ‘This roll of ex- 
pences, which was discovered,’ as Mr. L. informs us, ‘in 1805, 
among the unsorted records in the White Tower, consists of 
four membranes, containing the particulars of the sums paid to 
the carpenters, masons, smiths, and other workmen employed 
at the Castle, which no doubt had great additions made to it on 
the occasion. ‘The wages also of archers and sailors, and of 
mowers and haymakers, are here detailed under separate 
heads; besides a great variety of articles under the head of ne- 
cessaries.’— The carpenters received 6d., 4d., and 3d. per day; 
the smiths 4d. and 3d.; the sailors for conducting the King’s 
ships to Anglesey, 6d. and 3d., and the boys 2d.; and a certain 
servant for keeping the King’s venison at sea seven days, for 
his wages, 1s. 2d.3 the archers 2d.; masons 4d. and 3d. ; 
mowers 1}d., and spreaders 2d. Under the head of Necessaries, 
we find the following items: ‘ On the Sunday following, paid 
for one cart, with three horses, and one with two horses, hired 
for the carriage of the Queen’s hay, for eight days, 2s.’—— ¢ For 
eight cart loads of lead, price by the cart 5s., bought to cover 
the King’s chamber in the castle of Rothelan, 21.3 for twelve 
pounds of tin, bought for soldering, 2s. 5d.; for a melting pot 
and brushwood bought to cast the lead, 11d.;’ ¢ for three 
tankards bought for the use of Lady Elizabeth, the King’s 
daughter, 6d.’ Under the head of Gifts, we find, ¢ to a cer- 
tain female spy, as a gift, 18.3’ and ¢ to a certain player, as a 
gift, 1s.’ Those who wish to compare the expences of antient 
with modern courts will find amusement in this roll. 

Copy of a Libel against Archbishop Neville, temp. Rich. II. 
and of the Draft of an Indenture of Covenant for the erecting of a 
Monument to King Henry VIII. and his Queen, by Peter Torri- 
giano; communicated by Wm. Illingworth, £sqg.. FAS. — 
These papers are curious, especially the first, as specimens of 
the language and mode of writing in antient days: but they 
cannot be abridged. ‘The first was copied from the original in 
the Record-office at the Tower; the latter from the papers of 
Cardinal Wolsey, in the Chapter-house, Westminster. * Pietro 

Rev. Oct. 1812. O Torrigiano 
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Torrigiano (called in the indenture Torrysany) executed the 
magnificent monument of King Henry the Seventh, in the 
chapel at Westminster, and other works for Henry VIII. in 
marble, bronze, and wood. After he quitted England he went 
into Spain, where, being accused of heresy, he was impri- 
soned, tried, and condemned by the Inquisition, but escaped 
execution, by starving himself to death in 1522.” Whag 
lover of humanity, of science, and of the arts, can help re- 
joicing that this more than infernal tribunal is abolished ! 

Copies of five curious Writs of Privy Seal, one of them in the 
Time of Queen Mary, and the others of Queen Elizabeth, communi- 
cated by Craven Ord, Esq., F.R.S.V.P., from the Collection of 
the late Sir Wm. Musgrave, Bart.— The epithet employed in 
this title expresses the value of these transcripts. ‘The last of 
the writs contains an order from Elizabeth for the delivery of 
twelve yards of velvet, with white and russet silk for a lining 
to make a night-gown for Aerse/f; and fourteen yards of da- 
mask to make a night-gown for the Earl of Leicester ! 

Inquiries respecting the Origin of the Inhabitants of the British 
Islands, in three Letters from the Rev. Samuel Greatheed, F.A.S. 
—Of the origin of every European nation we may say, ‘ Caput 
inter nubila condit ;” yet learned men have pleasure in trying to 


“@issipate these clouds; and, by taking liberties with chronology 


and geography, they often effect something that primd facie 
appears plausible. Respecting the first inhabitants of the Bri- 
tish Isles, we are necessarily in the dark, because both history 
and tradition must be far posterior to this era, and because our 
original ancestors were in too rude a state to leave any me- 
morials behind them. Mr. Greatheed’s dissertation may be 
deemed ingenious, and by the British antiquary it may be pe- 
rused with some interest. Contrary to the prevailing idea that 
the first inhabitants of Britain were Celts, he supposes them to 
have been of Iberian extraction; and, in defence of his hypo- 
thesis, he appeals to the classic records of Greek and Roman 
authors, to the traditions of the Welsh in the Triads, and to 
the distinctions of language. Each of these branches of evidence 
is separately exarnined. J'rom the mention by Herodotus, in his 
description of the river Danube, of the Celtz as bordering on 
«< the Cynesians, the most remote of all the nations who inhabit 
the western parts of Europe;” and finding also that these 
Cynesians were the same that were afterward called Cunei, 
wh inhabited the border of Spain and Portugal; the author 
ventures to suppose that the identity of situation proves these 
Cunei to have been Jberians. Having jumped from the Danube 
to the ocean, and converted, by the lapse of- centuries, the 
Cynesii into Iberians, and shewn that these Jbav were distinct 
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from the Ce/te and the Belge, (which were only correlative 
tribes of the same original nation, the former occupying the | 
aestern, the latter the eastern part of Gaul,) Mr. G. proceeds 
to inquire whether traces of these two distinct nations wete 
not apparent to Julius Cesar when he invaded antient Britain. 
Now, what is his report? He remarks (De Bello Gallico, 1. 5. 
c.10.) that “ the interior of Britain was inhabited by those who 
were immemorially natives of the island, but the maritime parts 
by the Belge.” The substance of this evidence is that Cesar 
could trace the origin of the inhabitants of the coast, which 
was opposite to Gaul, but that he knew nothing more of the 
central inhabitants than that they were distinct from the Belgic 
invaders. — Mr. G. then subjoins an observation, in which he 
is not supported by his premises: ¢ Had we no better infor- 
mation,’ says he, * concerning them, it would be difficult to 
conceive their origin to have been other than Jderian” ‘The 
testimony of Tacitus, however, is more to the point; he in- 
forms us that the S:/ures, who inhabited South Wales, indicated, 
by their brown complexions and curling hair, their descent 
_from the antient Jberians, who must have passed over from 
Spain and occupied that part of Britain. ‘The same writer 
also speaks of the Caledonians as of German origin; 1.e. de- 
scended from a people who resided eastward of the Rhine. 
Yet, when Strabo maintains the national identity of the 
elge and Celts of Gaul with the Germans, it is difficult at 
this distance of time to deduce any certain information from 
the vague accounts of these authors. Conjecture must help 
us: but, in order to give it an imposing appearance, Mr. G. 
puts it in this form: ‘we may therefore rationally conclude 
that the Silures and Aquitani belonged to the most western na- 
tion of Europe, commonly called Jberians ; and the Caledo- 
nians, the Celts of Gaul, the Belge, and the inhabitants of 
Germany, notwithstanding diversities that were apparent among 
them, belonged to the great Celtic nation, which occupied 
the more eastern part of Europe.’ Granting the accuracy 
of this geographical statement, does it not at first view rather 
militate against than aid Mr. G.’s hypothesis? Is it not pro- 
bable that the great Celtic nation, which occupied the part of 
Europe that was nearest to Britain, sent thither its first inha- 
bitants? Was it not easier to come from Gaul than from 
Spain to England, especially in the infancy of navigation? The 
historical hints here adduced are by no means sufficient to prove 
that ‘the earliest southern Britons were not Celts, but Iberians ;’ 
this author, therefore, has recourse, in his second letter, to in- 
formation that may be collected from the Welsh triads. . It ap- 
pears from these poctical records of watient iimes ¢ that, when 
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Britain became known to the Romans, it was inhabited by 
seven distinct colonies, of which the first three were emigrants 
from Gaul; that the earliest were the Cymry, from whom the 
Welsh, who still bear the name, were descended.’ It is added 
that they came to Britain from Liydaw, or Armorica, which name 
was applied to the northernmost part of the Gallic coast, and 
that the Iberians had formerly occupied this northern coast. How 
are antient nations obliged to * cross over and figure in,” to serve 
the purposes of an antiquary! ‘Towards the elucidation of the 
origin and descent of nations, g/ossology is of great importance ; 
and we wish that Mr. G., in his third letter, had more fully 
traced the analogy of languages, in order to establish his position: 
but his general remarks are not sufficient to produce conviction. 
The conformity of modern languages, and of the English in par- 
ticular, with the Hebrew, Arabic, and other oriental tongues, 
may be one proof of the cradle of the human race having 
been in the region mentioned in the Old Testament: but it is 
very difficult to determine in what track, or through what 
media, words or portions of words have travelled to us from 
their Asiatic sources; and this gentleman must descend to an 
actual comparison of languages on a large scale, before he can 
remove the doubts of the sceptic. It is very probable that ¢ the 
Welsh, the Cornish, the Armorican, or Bas Breton, the Irish, 
the Gaelic, and the Manks, are dialects of ome radical lan- 
guage :’ but it is not clear that this radical language was Iberian. 
Why should Mr. G. fix on Iberia, when he confesses that the 
origin or basis of the Iberian language is a mere matter of conjec- 
ture? He endeavours to trace it to Carthage, thence'to Egypt, or 
Phoenicia, and thence to Chaldea or to the Hebrews: but, in- 
stead of going to the obscure Iberians, would he not have 
played a surer card by making his grand radical language 
Phenician, which was brought to our island by those old na- 
vigators who first explored our coasts for the sake of our tin? 

An Inventory of certain Articles delivered out of the Armory at 
the Tower ; contained in the Schedule to a Writ of Privy Seal, 
Anno 33 Henry VI., preserved among the Records in the Tower ; 
communicated by Samuel Lysons, Esq., F.R.S., Director. — The 
items in this inventory shew the style and character of the 
times to which it refers. 

Some Account of Roman Antiquities discovered at Caerhun, in 
Carnarvonshire, and in other Parts of that County. By the 
Same. — At Caerhun, the site of the antient Conovium, the 
foundations of a Roman building were discovered, with several 
fragments of pottery, &c. Mr. Lysons was consequently in- 
vited to a survey of the spot, and in this paper he details the 


result of his examination. Five plates, containing a map of 
the 
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the Roman station of Conovium, of the ground-plan of the build- 
ing discovered near it, and of the pottery and other articles 
which were dug up in clearing the foundations, accompany the 
memoir. The Building, which was of some extent, is imagined 
to have been a Roman pottery: but the conjecture is not very ae. 
strongly supported. 
Account of an Antique Persian Gem. By the Rev. Stephen 
Weston, B.D. F.R.S. & F.A.S.—This gem is an agate, on 
which is engraved the head of a Persian Princess, with her 
name, Sha/umee, corresponding with the Greek term eionvn, in : 
Pahlavi or antient Persic characters. Mr. W. adds that this 
Princess ¢ was the daughter of Chosru Parvees the Victorious, 
twenty-first monarch of the race of Sassan, of the fourth dy- 
nasty of Persia, who having been set upon his throne, from 
t ' 
’ 





which he had been driven by his subjects, by Mauritius, the 
Greek Emperor, married his daughter Irene, and called her by 
a Persian name, which, like her own, signified Peace.’ 

Account of a Silver Tetradracm, with Siculo-Punie Characters. 
By the Same.— Mr.W. has not exhibited the Punic characters, 
but he reports them to be Caph, Mem, Resch, Nun, Lamed, | 
Aleph, Gimel, Thau; which, supplying vowels, make the ! 
words Camaran li Agath, signifying Camarina ad Paludes. In | 
confirmation of the justice of this reading and interpretation, we | 
are informed that ¢ Prince Torremuzza, in his coins of Sicily, 
nas published one like this, on which is KAMAPINA.’ | 

Notices of some Antiquities discovered in Cornwall, in the Year 
1793. Ina Letter from the Right Hon. Reginald Pole Carew, 
F.R.S. && F.A.S.— The antiquities specified in this letter are + 





ist, A tin cup of a singular form. 2d. Three portions of a 


circle of metal, inlaid with real or artificial gems. jd. A iy 
hurling-ball, employed in an antient Cornish game, now fallen ne 
into disuse. 1 

Two Extracts from a Manuscript Copy of Hardyng’s Chronicle, h 


among the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum, com- 
municated by Henry Ellis, Esg., ¥.A.S.— The first of these 
transcripts contains the Letter of Defiance which the insur- 
gent lords sent to Henry IV. just before the battle of Shrews- 
bury; of the curious latinity of which, one specimen will 
suffice : 


“© Item ponimus, dicimus, et probare intendimus quod Tu, tunc tem- 
poris quando dominus Ricardus Rex noster et tuus fuit sic ex horribik 
murdro mortuus ut supra, Tu extorcisti, usurpasti, et deforciasti Regs 
num Anglie ac nomen et honorem Regnit Francie injuste contra jura- 
mentum tuum ab Edmundo Mortymere Comite Marchic, tune proximo 
et directo herede Anglie et Francie, immediate et hereditarie post des 
cessum predicti Ricards suceessuro unde perjuratus et faleue es.” 
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No doubt exists of the fact here stated, that Mortimer Earl 
of Marche stood before Henry in the order of succession, and 
had a preferable right to the throne: but Mortimer was a boy; 
and the victory obtained by Henry at Shrewsbury over the 
assertors of Mortimer’s claims settled the crown on the head of 
the former, and enabled him to transmit it to his son. ‘Thus 
the possession of the crown purges all defects of title, and time 
converts that into right which, at the commencement, was 
usurpation. 

The second of these extracts contains Hardyng’s statement 
of a conversation with the Earl of Northumberland, relative to 
thespurious Chronicle said to have been forged by John of Gaunt, 
in which Edmund Crouchback was made the eldest son of King 
Henry the Third. Hardyng pronounces this Chronicle to have 
been a forgery. 

Observations on the Situation of Camulodunum, in a Letter from 
Thomas Walford, Esg., F.4.S.— After some reproof bestowed 
on Camden for his hasty opinion respecting Malden being the 
Camulodunum of the Romans, Mr.W. produces abundant evi- 
dence to shew that Colchester must have been the precise situ- 
ation of the first colony of the Romans in Great Britain. 
¢ Coins without number, tessellated pavements, bricks, and 
pieces of pottery, are found scattered over the whole surface 
of the town to this hour; and the walls (the most perfect in 
regard to their form and to their masonry) still surround a 
part of the present town of Colchester.’ ‘The remains of pave- 
ments at West Mersey, in Mersey Island, tend to confirm 
Mr. Walford’s supposition that the Romans first landed on this 
part of our coast, and preferred the situation of Colchester for 
their first colony; and that this was the Colonia Camulodunum of 
Richard of Cirencester. 


[To be continued. ] Mo-y: 
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Arr. 1X. dn Inquiry into the Process of Nature in repairing In- 
juries of the Intestines : illustrating the Treatment of penetrating 
Wounds, and strangulated Hernia. By Benjamin Travers, De- 
monstrator of Anatomy at Guy’s Hospital, &c. 8vo. 155, 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1812. 


We learn from the preface that the abject of this work is ta 

ascertain the nature of one of those restorative processes, 
inherent in the constitution, by which injuries inflicted on a 
part are spontaneously repaired. It has been noticed, with re- 
spect to wounds of the intestines, that, although many instances 
are on record in which spontaneous recovery has taken place, 
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yet almost every attempt to attain this object by artificial 
means has proved unsuccessful. By comparing the results of 
experiments, made expressly for the purpose of illustration, 
with well-authenticated histories, we may justly hope to discover 
the cause of this apparent contradiction, and to establish a ra- 
tional and consistent mode of practice. The state of opinion 
on the subject is tolerably uniform; since, although cases of 
recovery are not rare in which it is certain that the intestines 
have been wounded, and considerably, yet these have been re- 
garded as instances of extraordinary occurrence, in which some 
unknown cause tended to counteract the usual effect of such 
injuries, and have not been viewed as affording either a ground 
for hope or any guide for practice on ordinary occasions. 

The author divides wounds of the intestines into two species, 
simple and complicated, according as they occur with or without 
a wound of the abdominal parietes. ‘The first question to 
which he directs his attention is, whether, in wounds which do 
not protrude externally, the contents of the intestines are eva- 
cuated into the cavity of the abdomen. Experiments which 
were performed on dogs, for the purpose of ascertaining this 
point, shew that effusion is neither a necessary nor even a fre- 
quent consequence of such wounds; and that, when it does 
take place, it seems to depend on the bowels being distended, 
the wound being large, or the abdomen containing some extra- 
vasated fluid. ‘The equable pressure which is made on all the 
viscera appears to be the chief reason for effusion not taking 
place; since, as it does not occur after death, it is argued that 
it must depend on some passive force, and not on active resist- 
ance, connected with any of the vital functions. The conclu- 
sions of Mr. ‘Travers on this point seem to be well founded and 
decisive; and they are the more important as being directly 
epposed to the popular opinion: 


‘I might,’ he says, § have extended this research, but it appears 
already sufficient to justify the assertion, that effusion is a very rare 
consequence of penetrating wounds. [| repeat, that it can only happen 
where the gut is full and the wound extensive. I have abundant proof 
that if these circumstances are uncombined, effusion does not ensue. 
Some modification of this statement is required in the case of an inter- 
posed fluid, for reasons before assigned.’ 

Effusion is found to be a more common consequence of 
simple wounds of the intestines: but this seems to depend 
entirely on the nature of the wound, which in these cases is 
more frequently owing to ulceration, or to the effect of a blow, 
destroying or injuring a large surface, so as to produce an 
absolute loss of substance. After having cited a number of 
cases in proof of this opinion, the author concludes 
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* That effusion is not restrained by the integrity of the abdominal 
parietes, nor in any degree promoted by the division of them to an 
extent insufficient to admit of a prolapse of the intestine. This 
circumstance therefore yields no explanation of the. greater tendenc 
to effusion in the latter class of injuries. I should explain it by the 
difference in the nature of the injury which the bowei sustains, 
when perforated by a sword or bullet as in the one case, or burst or 
ulcerated as in the other. A rupture by concussion could only take 
place under a distended state of the bowel, a condition most favour- 
able to effusion, and from the texture of the part, a rupture so pro 
duced would seldom be of limited extent. ‘The process of ulceras 
tion by which an aperture is formed, commences in the internal coat 
of the bowel, which has always incurred a more extensive lesion 
than the peritoneal covering. The puncture or cut is merely a solu- 
tion of continuity in a point or line, the ulcerated wound is an actual 
loss of substance, ‘The consequence of this difference is, that 
while the former if small is glued up by the effusion from the cut 
vessels, or if large is nearly obliterated by the full eversion of the vil- 
lous coat, the latter is a permanent orifice.’ : 


We have next a chapter on peritoneal inflammation, consi- 
dered as a consequence of wounds of the intestines. It has 
been observed that the subsequent inflammation does not al- 
ways bear a proportion to the extent or severity of the wound ; 
sometimes it appears as if the edges merely were inflamed; 
while at other times it extends over the whole of the abdominal 
cavity, giving rise to the most dangerous symptoms. Both as 
a means of prevention and of cure, bleeding must be regarded 
as of the first importance,—The author illustrates this part of 
his subject by the relation of well-authenticated cases, and by 
original experiments ; and frem them he endeavours to trace 
out the process by which reparation after these injuries takes 

lace. A remarkable appearance, which was always found 
after the division of any considerable part of the intestine, wag 
the eversion and contraction of the divided orifice. The first 
effect of this eversion and contraction is to prevent the escape 
of the contents of the bowel, provided it be not filled at the 
time of the division; another consequence is the recession of 
the divided parts to some distance from each other. The 
adhesive inflammation, however, now supervenes, attaches the 
loose ends of the intestine to the contiguous parts, and forms a 
species of pouch; by which the substances, that would other- 
wise be effused into the cavity of the abdomen, are retained. 
‘This may be, in some measure, regarded as a salutary opera- 
tion: but still it does not appear that the part can ever be 
completely restored to its natural state. When the division of 
the intestine is only partial, the reparation, under favourable 
circumstances, may be accomplished ; retraction is here pre- 
vented ; 
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vented; and the divided edge may unite itself to the neigh- 
bouring parts, so as to supply the deficiency. Retraction 
would seem indeed to be the principal obstacle to the recovery; 
for in the most serious injuries, such as an intus-susception, 
when the inclosed part of the gut has become gangrened, and 
when the same state has supervened in herniz, a considerable 
length of intestine has been cast off, and yet the patient has 
recovered, because in both these instances the parts have been 
kept in contact. 

Mr. Travers then gives an interesting chapter on ligatures 
and sutures, a subject which he has also illustrated by expe- 
riment. ‘The conclusions drawn from these and his former 
experiments, compared with the facts which have been noticed 
by himself and others, are so important, that we think our 
readers will be gratified by having them quoted at full length ; 


‘ 1. Effusion of the intestinal matters rarely takes place in pene- 
trating wounds. The impediment to effusion consists, first, in the 
resistance which the mechanism of the abdomen opposes, and se« 
condly, in the circumstances contingent upon and peculiar to in- 
testinal wounds. By the former statement I mean the general con- 
tact and equal pressure before explained ; by the latter, the processes 
of eversion, contraction, and peritoneal adhesion. 

‘ 2. Effusion of the intestinal matters more readily takes place 
from lacerated and ulcerated apertures, because in these the combina- 
tion of the causes of impediment is destroyed. 

‘ 3, The uniform contiguity of the peritoneal surfaces, and the. 
ready disposition of these surfaces to assume the adhesive inflamma- 
tion, are the means provided by Nature for the reparation of intes. 
tinal wounds and injuries. 

‘ 4. By these means punctured and small-incised wounds, trans. 
verse or longitudinal, and apertures from excision of substance, rea. 
dily admit of spontaneous cure. 

‘ 5. It is even possible under certain conditions that after a wound 
by which the intestine is half divided, the tube may be imperfectly 
restored upon the same principle ; but wounds amounting to a direct 
division of the canal are irreparable, and therefore invariably fatal, 

¢ 6. Where the division is indirect, as by the operation of a stric. 
ture, natural or artificial, the injury admits of speedy and perfect 
recovery. 

‘ 7, Where a ligature includes a portion of the paries intestinalis, 
the process of reparation is precisely similar to that which takes 
place where no ligature is employed, viz. the adhesive inflammation 
margining the ulcerated wound in one case, and the simple incised 
wound in the other, attaches the adjacent peritoneal surface. __ 

‘ 8. Ligatures of every description, unconfined at the external 
wound, separate into the canal and pass off with its contents: not 
from any law of the economy which has been adduced in explanation 
ef some similar invariable phenomena, of which the cayse was not 
ebvious, but from their speedy and complete investment by the uniting 
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‘ g. The union of a divided bowel requires the contact of the*cut 
extremities in their entire circumference, effectively to resist the mus- 
cular action opposed to an artificial connection during the process of 
union. The species of suture employed is of secondary importance, 
if it secures this contact. 

‘ 10. The mode of reparation, adopted in those wounds of the 
intestines which are connected by artificial means, proceeds upon the 
same uniform principle as is exhibited in spontaneous repairs. But 
the effect is varied, inasmuch as retraction of the divided parts being 
in the former prevented, the cyliuder of the intestine is preserved by a 
process of independent union, whereas in the latter the union is effected 
entirely by the medium of surrounding parts.’ 


The subject of complicated wounds, in which the feces have 
been discharged externally, is treated with not less ability than 
the former, but on this our limits will not permit us to enter; 
which, indeed, we the less regret because our object is to give 
only such a specimen of the work as may induce every medical 
man to peruse it for himself. We must, however, dwell some 
time on the latter part of the volume, which consists principally of 
practical observations on the method that should be pursued in 
injuries of the intestines ; both such as proceed from accidental 
causes, and still more in those that are connected with hernia. 
On the last point, we think that Mr. Travers has displayed an 
unusual share of judgment and sagacity; and we have no 
doubt that his work will have a considerable influence on future 
practice. We think that he has proved that the disgusting and 
loathsome condition, which sometimes occurs after hernia, 
when the feces continue during the remainder of life to be 
discharged through a preternatural opening, may be in most 
cases avoided. We also believe him to be decidedly right in ad- 
vising that the stricture should not be removed, when the in- 
testine has discharged its contents into the sac; and that the 
best chance for the future recovery of the patient consists in 
leaving the parts iz situ, after having procured the free evacuation 
of them. Mr. Travers argues with much force of reasoning in 
favor of the opinion that the symptoms of strangulation always 
arise from obstruction; concluding that stricture, considered 
in itself, is neither the cause of peritoneal inflammation nor is 
dangerous to life, and that its bad effects depend entirely on 
its offering a permanent obstruction to the functions of the 
alimentary canal. From this position is deduced a most impor- 
tant consequence, that the mere removal of the stricture, and 
even the reduction of the intestine, will not be followed bya 
remission of the symptoms, unless the part so far retains its 
natural powers as to be able to propel its contents. That re- 
covery does frequently not take place after reduction, when na 
gangrene has occurred, is too well knqwn to every one; and 
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Mr. T.’s remarks render it highly probable that in these 
cases the intestine is in a palsied state, and that consequently 
the obstruction remains, aithough the mechanical obstacle is 
removed. : 


A very interesting part of the Inquiry consists in the remarks 
of the author on the treatment which is to be pursued when 
gangrene has actually taken place, and the contents are. dis- 
charged into the sac. Here, as in many instances, the most 
successful plan appears to be that in which the least is at- 
tempted : the gangrened part should be left to slough naturally, 
and no attempt should be made to close the external opening ; 
it will certainly clofe as soon as the intestines below it are in a 
condition to receive the feces. When the structure of the in- 
testine is so much injured as to render it probable that its func- 
tions cannot be restored, it must be opened, and its contents 
discharged ; it must then be left in the sac, and the attention 
must be directed almost entirely to procuring a free discharge 
of the contents. A judicious and amusing historical sketch is 
given of the various opinions that have been entertained, re- 
specting the practice which is to be pursued under such cir- 
cumstances; Petit, Gooch, and the present Mr. Lawrence, are 
the writers whose hypotheses and practice appear to have been 
most correct: while on this subject, as on many others, we 
find the most fanciful and contradictory opinions advanced by 
men of real ingenuity. 


To the merits of this very valuable and interesting publica- 
tion we give our unequivocal testimony. If we have any ob- 
jection to offer, it is one of secondary importance, and yet not 
altogether to be overlooked. ‘Ihe style in which it is written 
is unfortunately obscure and involved, and has frequently an 
air of affectation; which would be displeasing, were not our 
attention so entirely occupied by the matter as to make us 
almost disregard the manner in which it is conveyed. A little 
more practice will —— this defect; and we confidently ex- 
pect that an author, who has accomplished so much in his first 
attempt, will continue his exertions in favor of his profession 
and of general science. 
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Arr. X. Mathematical Lectures, in Two Volumes; first, On the 
Elements of Algebra: designed for the Use of the Students of the 
East- India College, and such other young Persons as may be de- 
sirous of making themselves thoroughly acquainted with the first 
Principles of that Science. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, 

' Vol. II. On the Elements Adem Trigonometry, with the Method 

' of constructing Tables of Natural and Logarithmic Sines, Cosines, 
Tangents, &c. By the Rev. B. Bridge, A.M., Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of Mathematics in the 
East-India College. 8vo. 15s. Boards. Cadell and Davies, 


I* appears from the preface that these volumes were first 
published separately, and that the Lectures on Algebra have 
been so favourably received as to induce the author to issue 
this second and enlarged edition of them. In its present shape, 
vol. i. contains fifteen lectures; the first of which states the 
definitions and the symbols that constitute the algebraic no- 
tation, together with the peculiarities which distinguish the 
language of algebra from that of common arithmetic. The 
second, third, and fourth lectures give the application of the 
fundamental rules of arithmetic to algebraic quantities, with 
rules for extracting the square and cube roots in numbers, and 
the method of applying the binomial theorem to the expansion 
of infinite series. In lectures v. vi. and vii., Mr. Bridge dis- 
cusses the management and reduction of simple and quadratic 
equations, with their application to the solution of problems. 
Nos. viii. and ix. relate to the doctrine of ratios and propor- 
tions, and (according to the author’s own statement) contain 
the substance of the sth book of Euclid’s Elements. The 
tenth is on variable quantities; the eleventh, on arithmetical 
progression; the twelfth, on geometrical progression; the 
thirteenth, on surds; the fourteenth, on logarithims; and the 
fifteenth is on miscellaneous subjects, as unlimited and dio- 
phantine problems, the properties of numbers, &c. 
Mr. Bridge observes of these Lectures that, 


¢ In their original form, they were intended only for the use of 
the Students of the East-India College: but I have the satisfaction 
to know that ry have already been introduced into schools, and 
other seminaries of public and private education. Of works ‘which 
relate to the higher branches of Mathematical learning, there is, in 
this country, no scarcity whatever ; but of good elementary books 
in this department of general Literature, I believe the number at pre- 
sent to be very inconsiderable. How far I have succeeded in sup: 
plying this deficiency by the present treatise on the Elements of Alge- 
dra, must be left for others to judge: I can only say, that some pains 
have been taken to give it all the perspicuity and simplicity which the 
subject will admit of, and to present it in a form most likely to en- 
gage the attention of young persons just entering upon their — 
matica 
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‘matical Studies. I can moreover with confidence assert, that the 
substance of the Lectures contained in it is perfectly within the com- 
prehension of Students at the age of fifteen or sixteen, that being the 
average age of those to whom these Lectures have been read.’ 


The work is certainly calculated for beginners only ; and its 
principal merit consists in its simplicity and perspicuity. At 
the same time, we must observe that it includes scarcely any 


thing which has not long ago been published in compendia of 
instruction for academical youth. 


The author’s observations respecting the nature of the signs 
+ and—, at the beginning of the 2d lecture, are these : 


‘ Before I proceed to shew the method of applying the fundamental 
rules of Arithmetic to Algebraic quantities, it will be necessary te 
make a few observations respecting the nature of the symbols + and 
—, which are distinguished from all the other signs and symbols, by 
giving a kind of quality or affection, to the quantities to which they 
are annexed. As all those terms which have the sign 4+ prefixed to 
them are to be added, and those which have the sign — prefixed to 
them are to be sudtracted from the terms which precede them, the 
former have a tendency to increase, and the /atter to diminish, the 
quantities with which they are combined. It seems to have been 
therefore from this circumstance that Algebraic quantities of the form 


+a, +b, +x, &c., have received the denomination of positive or 


—_— quantities, and those of the form — a, -——b, — cx, &e. 
that of negative quantities. Not that these positive and negative 
quantities differ essentially from each other, but only in the effects 
produced upon the quantities with which they are combined. Thug 
x -+ ameans the sum of x and a, and x —a means the difference of x 
and a; and to know whether this difference is positive or negative, 
we must refer x —a to some third quantity c; if x be greater than 
a, then c-+ x —a (since x 13 added and a subtracted) is greater than c; 
if x be Jess than a, then ¢c + x —<a is less than c; i.e. if x be greater 
than a, the difference is positive; if x be /ess than a, the Pc anal 
is negative. If x be equal to as then the expression c + «*—a. be- 
comes ¢ + a—a; and since in this case the same quantity is both 
added and subtracted, no effect is produced upon c, or in other words 
+ a—a—o: when, therefore, quantities of the form + a and—a 
are combined together, they counteract each other’s effects, and.are 
said to destroy each other.’ 


Now, although these remarks be perfectly just, we cannot re- 
gard the following explanation, which Mr. Bridge gives of + and 
—in multiplication and division, as altogether unexceptionable: 





¢ In the course of this lecture, I have uniformly adhered to the 
idea suggested at the beginning of it, of considering the symbols + 
and — as merely indicative of the relations which Algebraic quantities 
stand in to each other, with respect to their addition or subtraction ; 
and in conformity to this definition of positive and negative quantities, 
I shall explain the rule for the multiplication and division of the er 
| ‘1. 
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‘ 1, If +a is to be multiplied by + 4, it means, that + 2 1s to 
be added to itself as often as there are units in 4, and consequently the 
product will be + ad. 

‘ 2, If —a is to be multiplied by + 4, it means, that —a is to 
be added to itself as often as there are units in 4, and therefore the 


product is — ad. . 
‘ 3. If + ais tobe muliplied by —4, it means, that + is to be | 


subtracted as often as there are units in 4, and consequently the pro- 
duct is — ad. | 

‘ 4. If —a is to be multiplied by — 4, it means, that —a is to 
be subtracted as often as there are units ind; and, since to subiract a 
negative quantity is the same as to add a positive one, the product will 
be + ad. 3 

‘ Or, these four rules might be all comprehended in one; thus, 

‘ To multiply a—d by c—d, is to add a—d to itself as often 
as there are units in c—d; now this is done by adding it c times, 
and subtracting it d times, 


‘But a—3b, addedc times ... mac—be, 
and a—db, subtracted d times ——adt+hbd, 


oe Ob Xom—d wv ee ee mache —ad +hbd. 
‘or, in other words, 
+aX +¢e¢= +4a¢ 
—bx+cec¢=2-—dec 
+ax—d=—ad 
—bx—d=+hbd. 
- € The rules for the signs in Division follow immediately from those 
in Multiplication ; thus, 











+ab tab 
‘lf+ ax+b=+ab,thens—-= +b, and tata i. €. like 
ab b ri # ; 
=—}—-—ab,.. —=— —= pe thy 
+ax—b ab, os b, ma =t4a p and = un- 
like signs 
~ax—b=4ab,.. +9 =~ 4, mdtV=—a —. 
| — 


This illustration is not general enough to be satisfactory 
in algebraic operations, since it extends only to the case in: 
which 4 is an integer, or composed of units. Multiplication, 
indeed, properly so called, is that which is carried on by inte- 
gers, when a new number is sought that is so many times 
greater than the multiplicand as the multiplier is greater than 
unity : but, from a want of better and more appropriate terms, 
multiplication, multiplicand, product, and multiplier, are used 
in fractions, in surds, and even in concrete quantities, to find a 
new quantity, which has the same ratio (whatever it be, whe- 
ther it be that of two commensurable or two incommensurable 
magnitudes,) to the multiplicand, that the multiplier bears to 
uuity. 
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unity. Now the product in algebraic language of a—d (the 
excess Of a above 5) by c is the excess of the product ac above 
the product bc, and is therefore expressed by ac—bc, or ac less 
be; and in like manner the product of a—b by c—d is the 
excess of the product ac—be above the product ad—bd, or is 
equal to what remains when ad—dd is taken from ac—dc or 
added to the same with the signs changed; which excess is of 
course equal to ac—bc—ad +d, whether the relations between 
a, b, c, and d be those of commensurable or incommensurable 
magnitudes. The reason is the same for which like signs 
give +, and unlike —, in division; which, properly so called, 
is carried on by integers, or whole numbers, as well as 
mu! itiplication. ' 

In the usual manner, Mr. Bridge expresses ratios b 
arithmetical or algebraic fractions. He says that his doctrine of 
ratios and proportions contains the substance of the 5th book 
of Euclid’s Elements. It is, however, applicable only to 
commensurable magnitudes, and bears no resemblance either 
in point of universality or satisfactory demonstration to that 
subtile and beautiful element, which displays the groundwork 
and principles of the whole mathesis of the antients. Mr. B.’s 
principal theorems on proportion are identical, indeed, with 
some of the propositions in the 7th book of Euclid, which 
relates only: to numbers. He remarks that ‘§ when four 
quantities (a, b, c, d) are proportional, the first divided by 


the second is equal to the third divided by the fourth, or 
a. c r ° ° ° 
zis =< his he calls a fundamental principle; and, on the 


other hand, he observes that ¢ if z—be = >. it follows that 


a:b::¢:d, and he makes this the test of proportionality in all his 
theorems on the subject. Iie might as well have said that, 
when four quantities are proportional, the second divided by 
the first is equal to the fourth divided by the third. ‘This 1s 
nothing but the common arithmetical mode of considering ratio 
and proportion, which is to be found in almost every modern 
elementary treatise for the use of schools and seminaries, and is 
peculiarly calculated for giving young men and students a 
vitiated taste in mathematics, instead of just and correct ideas 
of the antient mathesis. With the exception, however, of this 
defect, we regard the present as one of the best elementary 
treatises on alyebra now in use. 

Vol. i1.. contains, first, six lectures on Plane Trigonometry ; 
which lay down, in a very clear, satisfactory, and concise manner, 
the customary definitions and use of the science ; ; the measures 
of angles; the division of the circle; the investigation of for- 
mula for the construction of trigonometrical tables; the 
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construction of a table of natural sines, cosines, versed 
sines, tangents, &c., with the investigation of formule of 
verification; the construction of logarithmic tables; the 
solution of the cases of plane triangles, both right-angled and 
oblique ; and the mensuration of heights and distances. In 
the second part, which treats briefly of the conic sections, 
Mr. B. does not pretend to any originality except in the arrange- 
ment of the subject, and a desire to render it plain and intelli« 
ible to ordinary teaders. It consists of eight lectures; in the 
first of which he describes the nature of the curves that arise 
from the cutting of a cone obliquely to its base, (for the circle 
may be regarded as a section of one parallel to its Sase,) and the 
mode of describing these on a plane. The second treats on 
the Parabola; the third, on the Ellipse ; and the fourth on the 
Hyperbola. ‘The fifth is a very perspicuous and neat lecture on 
the Curvature of the Conic Sections. In the beginning of it, 
after having spoken briefly of curvature in general and its varia- 
tion, the author gives four perspicuous and satisfactory theorems 
in explanation of it, derived from the doctrine of ultimate ratios. 
Lectr'rev vi. is onthe analogous properties of the above three 
conic sections; the viith, on the method of finding the dimensions 
of conic-sections, of which the Latera-recta are stated, and of 
describing such as shall pass through certain given points; and 
the viiith relates to the quadrature of those sections, towards 
the end of which is given the quadrature of the parabola, ac- 
cording to the method of the antients. In order to prove that 
a tangent to any point in a parabola bisects the angle formed 
at that point by a right line drawn from it to the focus, and 
another drawn through it parallel to the axis, Mr. Bridge has 
recourse to the doctrine of indefinitely little magnitudes, and 
supposes a part of the curve to coincide with a part of the 
tanyent. This, however, is not a very legitimate method of 
demonstration ; and we see no necessity for such a supposition 
to prove that property. 
We have observed some errors in both volumes which are 
not contained in the lists of errata: but these the author will 


naturally discover and correct. Glen 
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We have more than once spoken of this work in terms of high 
commendation ; and the present volumes are in the same elegant style 
with the former, each containing fifty highly-finished engravings, ac- 
companied by descriptions of the places represented. Though the 
views have not all equal merit, we have scarcely ever met with so 
long a series, of which the subjects were so judiciously selected, and 
the engravings so ably executed. Indeed, the publication fully 
answers its title: it may be truly called a Topographical Cabinet ; and 
we congratulate our readers on the opportunity of enriching their 
libraries with so many elegant views, at a comparatively moderate 
price. The design is now completed. 


EDUCATION. 


Art.12. Grammatical Questions, adapted to the Grammar of Lindley 
Murray ; with Notes. By C. Bradley, A.M. Master of Wal- 
lingford School. 12mo. pp.107. 2s. 6d. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 

To those teachers who make use of Mr. Murray’s valuable Gram- 
mar, the work before us will be a welcome assistant. It often happens 
that young persons get the rules of grammar by rote, and the maste 
is deceived with respect to the improvement of his pupils: but, by 
putting such a tract as the present into their hands, and requiring them 
to return answers either verbally or in writing, he will be enabled to 
liscover what progress they really make. In order to allure the 
pupil, the author recommends that he should be at first desired to 
prepare the answers out of the Grammar; and when he has made 
some advancement, that he be obliged to refer to his memory for that 
purpose. The Notes, which are supplementary to the information 
ii Mr. Murray’s Grammar, are interesting and important. ‘The au- 
thors to whom the writer acknowleyes himself principally indebted 
are Blair, Valpy, Crombie, and Kett; and had he in every instance sub- 
scribed the note with the name cf its author we should have been the 


more gratified. D 


Art. 13. 4 Series of Questions, adapted to Dr. Valpy’s Latin Gram- 
mar; with Notes. By C. Bradley, M.A. Small 12mo. pp. 114. 
Longman and Co. 

Dr. Valpy’s Latin Grammar wascommendedin M. R. Vol. Ixviii.0.S. 

p- 360. and Vol. v. N.S. p. 101.; and the questions which the pages 

before us contain are well appropriated to exercise the young student 

in its several rules. ‘The notes subjoined to the text supply valuable 
and interesting information to the more advanced student. The pub- 
lications, from which the author acknowleges that he has derived many 
of them, are Dr. Ruddiman’s Grammar, Dr. Carey’s Prosody, and 

Mr. Jones’s Grammar ; but he has omitted to favour his readers with 

the account of the works from which they have been severally ex- 

tracted, which we consider as a defect. When persons are pleased 
with the perusal of ingenious remarks, they feel a strong desire to 


= wane acquainted with the name of the writer to whom they are 
obliged. 
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| Art.14. d new elementary Grammar of the English Langage 4 
1 with an Appendix, containing a Scheme for teaching Grammatical 
Composition on a new Principle. By John Fenwick. 12mo. 
2} pp. 116. Wilkie and Robinson, 
: Mr. Fenwick professes to offer only an elementary grammar, and 
as such his book has considerable merit. It contains sufficient to 
excite the attention, without burdening it with prolixity ; and, though 
not marked by any puerility, its language is clear, conciliating, and 
adapted to the comprehension of young minds. In the commencement, 
the author considers the subject in a philosophic view, assigning reasons 
for the invention of the several parts of speech in the formation of 
‘language ; and, throughout the whole work, considerable taste and 
; judgment are displayed. The arrangement, however, of the conju- 
| gations of the auxiliary verbs (p. 37—45.) is not natural ; because 
P| those of the simple auxiliaries do, sha/l, will, may, are placed after 
the conjugations of have, and Je, although they form parts of several of 
the tenses of the latter, and therefore should be first introduced. 
The exercises for grammatical composition are ingenious ; and, with 
close attention, or with the assistance of a skilful teacher, they may 
l be useful to the young student. De 
f Art. I é: Preceptor and his Pupils, Part the Third: or, the most. 
a familiar Synonymes in the English Language critically and etymo- 
| logically illustrated. For the Use of Schools, and private Stu- 
if dents. By George Crabb. 12mo. pp.237. 48 6d. Boards. 
. Boosey. 
i Although in the former parts of this composition * the author 
iy seemed to have exhausted his subject, or at least to have completed 
: | his plan, yet his ingenuity and industry have enabled him to produce 
another equally commendable. The part before us contains critical and 
etymological illustrationsof the most familiar synoujgnes in the English. 
language, and is not only well calculated to make the young scholar 
: acquainted with the minutiz of his native tongue, but will also enable 
him to acquire considerable knowlege of other languages. The 
method which the author has taken is, in the first instance, to describe 


i the general circumstances in which several synonymous terms agree, 
; and then, by particularizing their individual meanings, to shew in what 
respect they differ; and, in order to engage the attention of the 


student, several of the lessons are concluded in dialogues, with re- 
capitulations of remarks before delivered. With respect to the 
explanations given, we do not agree with the author in every instance; 
and we are inclined to believe that he has more than once considered, 
us general acceptations, the meanings gf words which are confined 
to particular districts. ,On this account, therefore, we would advise 
him, before he publishes another edition, to submit the work to the 
correcting hand of some literary friend. The imperfections, however, 
are mere trifles when compared with the merit of the whole. D2 





* For Part II. see the M. R. for April 1809. 
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Art.16. 4 New and Improved Grammar of the English Tongue, 
for the Use of Schools. In which the Genius of our Speech is 
especially attended to, and the discoveries of Mr. Horne Tooke, 
and other modern Writers on the Formation of Language are for 
the First Time incorporated. By William Hazlitt. To which is 
added, A New Guide to the English Tongue. Ina Letter to 
Mr. W. F. Mylius, Author of the School Dictionary. By Edward 
Baldwin, Esq. 18mo. pp. 205. Godwin. 

Among the various publications with which the press teems on the 
subject o vg Grammar, the tract before ts, although small in 
appearance, claims particular notice: since, differing from most late 
works of the kind, which chiefly consist of selections from former 
publications, with more or less variation of phrase, we here meet with 
matter which is both useful and new. The author considers his sub- 
ject philosophically, and his researches evince no small depth of pene- 
tration. Confident of his own powers, he hesitates not to depart 
from the first-rate authorities when he sees occasion, but takes care 
never to do this without assigning his reasons, which he delivers with 
great force and clearness. Had we room, we should select from the 
preface his sentiments respecting the Substantive and Adjective ; and 
his remarks on the Verb are also new and ingenious. 

The New Guide to the English Tongue, by Mr. Baldwin, is a 
valuable appendage. Here the several prefixes and terminations aré 
classed; and the several meanings, which primitive words gain by 
being compounded with them, are shewn in a pleasing and perspicuous 
manner. 

Though this little volume professes to be intended for the use of 
Schools, and may be very serviceable in that application, yet the more 
advanced student will find it to contain much useful and interesting 
information ; the definitions are concise, yet intelligible; the rules 
are clear and important ; and the examples selected are perspicuous 


and appropriate. PD? 


Art.17. Outlines of English Grammar. Partly abridged from Mr. 
Hazlitt’s New and Improved Grammar of the English Language. 
By Edward Baldwin, Esq. 18mo. 1s. Godwin. 

These Outlines are so much connected with the preceding Grammar, 
that we cannot report the merits of the former better than by a com- 
parison with the latter. Mr. Baldwin professes that he has partly 
abridged from Mr. Hazlitt ; and this is done with creditable judg- 
ment, both in selection and condensation. ‘The merit of the present 
work, however, does not consist merely in this, since the language and 
arrangement are improved, and much important matter is introduced ; 
greater attention is also paid to the subject of parsing, and to gram- 
matical resolution ; so that, with respect to itself, and independent 
of Mr. H.’s Grammar, this tract has considerable ‘value. On com- 
paring the general merits of the two, the ‘ Outlines’ will be found 
more particularly appropriated to the use of schools and young 
students, and the other to the improvement of the more advanced 
scholar ; and, though each has defects, they are much more than 
counterbalanced. Were the best parts of the two treatises conso- 
lidated with ability and judgment, a publication ef standard merit 
might be formed. 
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We must not, however, omit to notice an impropriety of dictions 
which is adopted by most authors, but which we should not have ex- 
pected from writers of such general accuracy as Mr. Hazlitt and 
Mr. Baldwin. ¢ A vowel,’ say they, ¢ is an articulate sound ;’ when, 
according to their own phraseology, they ought to have said, “a 
vowel represents an articulate sound.’’? ‘The same observation ts alike 
eiplihatts to their definitions of semi-vowels and consonants. Inthe 
former work, previously to the list of the letters, they are said to be as 


ollows, and a rule is given in the course of the volume to justify the . 


use of the phrase: but in the corresponding sentence in the latter which, 
as succeeding the other, might be expected to be more accurate, the 
letters are said to be as follow ; yet no rule, nor reason, is given for 


the alteration. D 


Art. 18. English Grammar, taught by Examples rather than by 
Rules of Syutax, &c. 12m0. pp. 88. 2s. bound. Darton 
and Co. 

In the preface to this treatise, the writer does not profess much: 
but that which he promises he seems for the most part to have accom- 
plished. He says that~* he does not intend to assert that grammar 
ean be critically and scientifically learnt without a comprehensive know- 
lege of the rules of syntax, but that his work proposes only to embrace 
utility ; to enable a young person to understand the English lan- 
guage so as to be competently qualified to write letters correctly, and 
to detect errors in books and conversation.’ Although we cannot 
comprehend how a person can be enabled to write correctly, and de- 
tect errors in written or oral language, without a knowlege of the rules 
of syntax, yet the work may be of considerable use to young ladies, 
who, from the frequent occurrence of technical terms in other trea- 
tises, may be disheartened from making any progress in the science; 
and to others who may not have opportunity or inclination to attend to 


larger and more scientific books. DP? 


Art. 19. English Grammar: containing, I. Orthography, which 

. treats of the Sounds and Use of Letters, with Rules for dividing 
Words into Syllables. 11. Prosody, which shews the proper 
Pronunciation of Words, and the Art of making Verse. III. Ety- 
mology, which explains the several Parts of Speech, their Deriva- 
tions, and different Endings, Changes, and Likeness to one an- 
ether. IV. Syntax, which teaches how to connect Words to- 
gether in Sentences, &c.. To which are added Rules for attaining 
an easy, accurate Style in Speaking and Writing ; Examples de- 
clined; Exercises of bad English under .the Rules of Syntax; the 
Use of Stops and Marks; a Table of Abbreviations ; with Direc- 
tions for addressing Persons in Discourse and Writing. 12mo. 
pp- 103. Printed at Barnsley. : 

After having perused so copious a title-page, the reader may possibly 
conclude that it belongs to a work of the first eminence on the sub- 
ject, but in this case he will feel himself considerably disappointed. 
As the author professes to give rules for attaining an easy and accu- 
rate style, in speaking and writing, we expected in the first place 
that his own language should be correct; but we met with sentences 
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at the commencement, of which the purity is very questionable. As 
we proceeded, we encountered several observations which were both 
new and valuable ; yet so many oceurred which required correction in 
meaning or expression, that they not only neuteralized the merit of 
the others, but rendered the whole a work which a stickler for accu- 
racy would hesitate to put into the hands of young persons, In- 
deed, we cannot help thinking that such a critic, considering that 
the country ‘ is so replete with treatises on Grammar,’ as the writer 
says, would add that, if the author had still ‘kept his ideas of the 
subject to himself,’ the public would be no great losers ; and he would 
be also disposed to advise him not to permit hiinself for the future to 
be induced by his ¢ pupi/s and others,’ equally incompetent, to offer 
his sentiments to the world without first consulting persons of more 
judgment and experience, 


POETRY. 


Art. 20. Elephantasmagoria; or the Covent Garden Elephant’s 
Entrance into Elysium: being a Letter from the Shade of Garrick, 
to John Philip Kemble, Esq. By Sappho. $vo. 28. Cradock 
and Joy. 

Would a male Muse talk of a nine-thong’d dart? No. The per- 
son concealed under the name of Sappho must in truth be a female ; 


¢ And who would use — (ah ! surely no man ) 
A cat-o’-nine-tails to a woman ?? 


The motive was good, to laugh the British public out of their strange 
rage for horses and elephant-actors, before our play houses are con- 
verted into absolute amphitheatres : but Sappho should have considered 
that it is possible, by running into a tedious length, tomake a poem 
against elephantic exhibitions as dull as any Covent-Garden elephant 
that ever trod the stage. This isa very gentle hint from critics who 
have read many pages with a wish to laugh, and have been disappeinted. 
Sappho appears to have constructed her poem according to a recipe 
which we have heard given for making a sermon; ‘ Have a good 
beginning and a good ending, and put whatever you like in the 
middle.’’ 

In the opening of the poem, the shade of Garrick thus inquires inte 
the state of the modern theatre: 


‘Is it I prithee, brother, true, 
Those boards, long grac’d by me and you, 
Are stables made ?—that horses prance, 
And elephants are taught to dance, 
Or move, with slow and aukward gait, 
In pride of dress and pomp of state ; 
Usurp the costly robes of Kings— 
Is this the present state of things ? 
Degraded age !—TD'Il not believe — 
These caitiff slaves mean to deceive.’ 


This is the subject of the satire: but it would not be easy to fill 
47 pages with rhymes on such a theme without a little management. 
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At the conclusion, Sappho; having exhausted her rigmarole, grows 
serious, and apostrophizes reflection : 


‘ Oh, grave Reflection! thee I hail! 
Let not my poor petition fail ; 
[ll incense on thine altars burn, 
If Reason thou wilt but return ; 
Banish this folly’s mazy round, 
And strike the triflers to the ground 3 
Let intellect appear once more, 
And wander on this blissful shore ! 
So shall it smile, from madness free, 
Beneath thy blissful monarchy ; 


And all that’s good, and all that’s great, 


© > ma! nat? wre » 1? 
Be sample of a British State! Moy: 


Art. 21. Poetic Taks and Miscellanies. 8vo. pp.152. Printed at 
Liverpool; and_sold in London by Longman and Co. 1812. ° 
Though these poems are moral and harmonious, they exhibit no 

striking novelty of thought or powers of description ; yet they will 

not be read entirely without interest, nor fail to obtain the limited 
meed of praise to which the fair writer bounds her wishes and 


expectations. Mrs Ba 


NOVELS. 


Art.22. Silwanella, or the Gipsey. 12mo. 4 Vols. 11. 1s. Boards. 
Newman and Co. 1812. 

The language of this novel is often ungrammatical, and never very 
animated : but it is not disfigured by affectation ; and, though the story 
is improbable, some of the characters will excite interest. They are 
all made happy in consequence of virtuous conduct, or, vice versa, 
are punished for their crimes ; and the book is as moral as most of the 
same class. 


Art. 23. The Empire of the Nairs; or the Rights of Women. An 
Utopian Romance, in Twelve Books. By James Lawrence. 
12mo. 4 Vols. il 2s. Boards. Hookhams, 1811. 

As this work is intitled ‘ A Romance,’ we were prepared for some 
extravagance of fiction: but we did not expect that tissue of impro- 
babilities of which this strange narrative is composed. The absur- 
dity of the tale, however, is a very small objection compared with its 
tendency ; which is to change, or rather to annihilate, the existing 
condition of civil society, and to reduce men and women to the mere 
gregarious state. Under the notion of asserting the rights of women, 
Mr. LL. contends for a system of universal libertinism ; and, to justify 
his licentious plan, he assumes as a fact that which is a complete fic- 
tion, that the empire of the Nairs (the chiefs of a people on the Ma- 
Jabar coast) flourished in these very circumstances. We are recom- 
mended to imitate the brutes, to discard every idea of an union 
by marriage between the sexes, and to cherish the most promiscuous 
intercourse. Males are to be regarded as made only tor war and 

rocreation, and females for prostitution. What motive could induce 

Mr. L. to send forth such a publication, we shall not venture to pro- 
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nounce ; still less can we understand how the German Journals could 
be induced to praise it, as they are here said to have done: but of 
this we are persuaded, that marriage, with all its evils, cannot entail 
half those miseries on the world which this author’s plan would even- 


tually introduce, Mo 
Mo-y. 


R ELIGIOUS. 
Art.24. M’SIUMSD TON MM. Biblia Hebraica 3 secundum 


ultimam editionem Jos. Athie, a Johanne Leusden, denuo recognitam, 
recensita, atque ad Masoram, et correctiones Bombergi, Stephani; 
Plantini, altorumque Editiones, exquisite adornata variisque Notis 
éllustrata ab Yeverardo Van der Hooght, V.D.M. Editio nova, 
recognita et emendata, a Josepho Samuele C.F. Frey, &c. ive. 
A new Edition of E. Van der Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, by the 
Rev. Joseph Samuel ¢. F. Frey. Conditions: 1. The greatest 
Diligence is using to render it a fac simile of Van der Hooghv’s 
(Amst. et Ultraj. MROOY 4 in its Pages, Letters, Points, Accents, 
marginal Notes, &c. II. It will be completed in T'welve Parts, 
each containing 128 Pages, on extra fine Paper, 8vo. at 4s. 6d. 
er Part, and a few Copies on fine Royal Octavo, at 6s. each 
Part. III. A Part will be published every other Month till com- 
pleted. Printed at the Office of the London Society for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews; and sold by Longman and Co., &c. 
Scholars who are acquainted with the eminent merit of Van der 
Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, and who have lamented its advance in* price 
in consequence of the scarcity of copies, will read with pleasure of the 
undertaking which we here announce. Few persons are qualified for 
the task which Mr. Frey has imposed on himself; and fewer still 
would submit to the drudgery of preseiiting the public with a new 
edition of the Hebrew Bible with all the Masoretic punctuation, * 
This gentleman, however, has entered with zeal on the work, and 
we hope that he will be encouraged to persevere to its completion, 
It does not fall within the province of a Review to compare ever 
letter and point of this new edition with the Hebrew Bible, of which 
it professes to be a fac simile: but justice to Mr. Frey obliges us to 
state his mode of proceeding, in order to render his work as accurate 
as possible; indeed, to give it an accuracy superior to that of Van 
der Hooght. He informs us that lte has availed himself of the assist- 
ance of Hebrew compositors, most of whom knew the language from 
childhood ; and that, in correcting the press, he has adopted the fol- 
lowing method: A Jewish boy reads to him every letter, point, and 
accent, from Solomon Proop’s Hebrew Bible, which is considered to 
be the most accurate ever published, and by these means several mis- 
takes in Van der Hooght’s edition have been corrected; and, 
lastly, the sheets are revised by a perfect Hebraist, {a converted Jew, ) 
who has been engaged at a great expence. — After such an account, 
little doubt can be entertained of the superior excellence of this new 
edition of the Hebrew Scriptures with points. The letter is sharp, 
bold, and clear, and the whole is an elegant specimen of Hebrew 
typography. We have already received three parts, which include 
more than the torah, or Pentateuch; and we shall be happy to sent 
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the arrival of the remaining parts, the publication of which will give 


us a very beautiful and complete Hebrew Bible. Me 


Art.25. 4 Letter on Ecclesiastical Liberality, addressed to the Rev. 
J. L. Martyn, A. M., Rector of St. George the Martyr, Queen’s 
Square, London, &c. By the Rev. Thomas Jones, A.M. 8vo. 
pp- 54. 2s. Gale and Co. 1812. 

Admitting the correctness of Mr. Jones’s statement, he must be 
allowed to have reason for complaining of harsh treatment on the 
part of Mr. Martyn; who, after having engaged him as Sunday- 
Morning preacher for twelve months, suddenly dismissed him from the 
preachership, because, in a charity-sermon delivered at St. George’s 
church, Mr. Jones had espoused the Lancasterian system of edu.« 
cation, and given it the preference to that ot Dr. Bell. As the press 
13 open, however, Mr. J. 1s not precluded from delivering his sentiments, 
though the pulpit of St.George the Martyr is shut against him; and 
the mode by which Mr. M. manifested his displeasure seems rather to 
have elevated than depressed Mr. Jones: who, like the ejected 
ministers of former days, stands forwards as the champion for 
Christian liberty in the fullest sense. His mind has been formed on 
the old-fashioned models of Erasmus, Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, 
Locke, and Jortin ; and the followers of such men are not the best pre- 
pared for that obsequiousness which meets with reward in this world. 
‘Infinitely, however, as we prefer intrepidity and liberality of character 
to time-serving caution and timidity, we cannot always subscribe to the 
representations which men of the former stamp sometimes give of the 
actual complexion of the tines. Mr. Jones has felt the effectsof power : 
but it does not follow that ¢ the stream of persecution is certainly in- 
creasing ;’ and though we should not be inclined to believe the age to be 
so enlightened as some people assert, it is sufficiently wise to perceive 
that persecution 1s an unequivocal indication of imbecility, and 
paralyses the hand that cmploys it. A Protestant cannot renounce 


the right of private judyment ; and if he demands this privilege for — 


himself, he must concede it to his neighbour : hence toleration becomes 
indispensable. How far the clergy are disposed to tolerate each 
other, we will not decide: but of this we are confident that, if they 
would act on the principle of sound discretion, mutual liberality 
would be displayed: since, when the clergy “ fall out by the way,” 
they may fairly reckon on adding to what Mr. Burke very absurdly 
calls the hortus siccus of dissent. 


pe 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 26. The Happy Briton, or his Country’s Friend 3 shewing the 
superior Advantages of being a Subject of this Country ; with a 
few Hints to the People of North America, and a Description of 
the very fatal Earthquake at Caracca, in South America; to 
which is annexed the Siege and Surrender of Badajoz. 8vo. Is. 

Sherwood and Co. 1812. 

What a miscellany of prose and poetry! and, in these dear times, 
all for the small sum of twelve pence! To put Britons in high spirits, 
theauthor first enumerates the many blessings which they here enjoy, and 

then 
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then contrasts the state of this country with that of France under 
P its present tyrannical and ambitious ruler. When he adverts to the 

J: case of America, he conteuds that ¢ she has acted impolitically in 
regard to herself and her true interests, and unfriendly to this country.’ 
The declaration of war by the United States against Great Britain 
is attributed to French influence : but this is only a partial view of the 
subject. ‘Taking a passing glance at our interaal blessings, our ‘ an- 
gelic and beautiful women’ attract peculiar notice ; and a love-sonnet 
might have been expected from a pen which had just made so gallant 
a record: but, instead of effusions on the tender passion, we are 
presented with two poems, one descriptive of an earthquake and the 
other of a siege. his poetry, indeed, is very so-sa.. The melan- 
choly catastrophe at Caracca is thus narrated : 





‘ Ash-Wednesday thus in sacred duties past, 
Now Holy-Thursday came, but prov’d their last! 
T’o celebrate the day they glad prepare, 
Their churches in extreme all crowded are. 


¢ In one dread moment, horrible to tell, 
Churches and houses on their persons fell. 
An earthquake violent the town o’erthrew, 


And of its population left but few.’ 


Such verse as this makes even an earthquake laughable. 





Mo-y. 
Art. 27. Letters addressed to the Editor of the Tyne Mercury, on the 
Annual Subscription to the Sons of the Clergy. By W. Burdon. 
Svo. is. Longman and Co. 1811. ° 
This title does not prepare us for all the topics which are introduced 
in these letters; since, hike a keen sportsman, Mr. B. overruns the 
game wich he first started, and getting on a new scent enters on a very 
discursive chace. He begins with the clergy, and ends with deism. 
His first sentence accuses the tormer (especially the clergy of the 
diocese of Durham,) of indecency and impolicy in annually begging 
for the poor of their order. He coutends that, as the annual revenue 
of the church in that diocese is 200,000l., the rich clergy ought to 
make a fund for the poor belonging to their body; and he appeals 
to the practice of the clergy of the Established Church of Scotland : 
but he does not correctly state the case, when he adds ¢ that the clergy 
of that church have not only raised a fund equal to the necessities of 
their own body, but now apply it to other purposes of benevolence.’ 
If Mr. B. will read the Appendix to Dr. Somerville’e Sermon for the 
sonsof the clergy (noticed in this Rev.p.223. ), preached at Edinburgh 
May 17, 1811, he will find that the Scotch Fund is not adequate to 
the relief of the daughters of their ministers. Having charged our 
clergy with a want of liberality to their brethren, Mr. B. declaims 
against the riches of the clerical order, and ventures to assert tha 
‘ they have always done harm in proportion to their power.’ He next 
pronounces the church to be only ‘a corporation protected by the 
state, but not equal to it,’ and therefore he condemns the phrase 
«< Church and State’? as ‘ a faulty expression ;’ ¢ for,’ says he, ¢ the 
Church of England exists only as by law established, and the a? 
itsel 
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itself arises out of the Constitution, therefore that which owes its 
existence to the law cannot be a part of the Constitution.’ Again, he 
observes, ‘ As a spiritual body, the church of Christ can have no 
connection with the state, and as a civil body -it has no existence.’ 
Since Mr. B.’s attack on the clergy iscoupled with his infidel opinions, 
it is not likely to become popular ; and he will be suspected of wishing 
to bring religion itself into discredit, when he attempts to degrade 


the sacred order. Moy: 


Art.28. Practical Observations on the Prejudices against the Brewery ; 
wherein the true Principles of that Process, with the Causes of the 
Uncertainties experienced by private Families and others in brew- 
ing, are pointed out. 8vo. pp.68. 3s. 6d. Boards. White 
and Cochrane. 1812. 

Though the name of the author does not appear in this title, it 
eccurs in the dedication ; whence we learn that Mr. Baverstock of Alton, 
Hants, an old experienced brewer, has inscribed ‘to his brethren in the 
brewery’ this tract, intended to refute the calumnies which are circu- 
lated against them. According to his motto, (“* Dificilem oportet 
aurem Saline ad crimina,’”’) we ought not to yield an easy credit to 
the rumours of tricks played by brewers ; and yet, when inducements 
to try experiments are created, in consequence of the very high price 
of the articles from which beer ought to be manufactured, and when 
the beverage in common use is different from what it was in the 
good old times of our forefathers, the public are very fully justified 
in entertaining a suspicion that secrets exist in the brewery, as 
well as in other trades. Mr. B. has volunteered a defence of his 
bretbren, and to a certain extent it is able and satisfactory : yet it is 
not sufficient to remove all the ¢ prejudices’ which he encounters. No 
doubt can be entertained of the accuracy of Mr. B.’s following posi- 
tions, viz. that good beer cannot be manufactured without good malt 
and hops,—that the strength of beer depends on the saccharine 
matter extracted from the malt,—that it is of essential importance 
that the barley should be well malted, and that the liquor when put 
on the malt should be of that degree of heat which is calculated to 
extract from it the greatest quantity of saccharum ; —that skill and 
judgment are necessary in the management of the mashing and of the 
fermenting process ;— and that, by the use of the thermometer and 
hydrometer, the business of the brewery may be conducted with 
more precision than without them. Every person, moreover, who 
travels, must notice the great variety of malt-liquors which he finds 
at different inns ; a variety which arises from the different quality of 
the malt that is used, as well as from the different methods of meshing, 
and the subsequent management of the worts; to which also may 
be added the different quality of the water employed. In manufac- 
turing sound, genuine, pale ale or beer, barley malted in the best man- 
ner must be used with hops, which are moreover the best bitter that 
the brewer can find ; but it is also certain that sugar can be substituted 
for malt, that other bitters than hops can be introduced, and that 
colouring and other ingredients may be employed to give an apparent 
strength to the liquor. Is Mr. Baverstock’s ipse dixit to quash all 


the evidence which is adduced on the other side of the question? Will 
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he persuade philosophical readers that nothing besides malt and hops 
enters into the composition of London porter? Is not that which is 
called the heading produced by an addendum? and when it is also 
found that much of the beverage sold for porter, if put into bottles, 
will grow mothery, rather than become alive, as it is called, is there 
not reason to believe that its apparent strength is not derived from the 
saccarine priscigne fermented, but from coloured liquors and infu- 
sions? This advocate for the public brewery would have us believe 
that no ingredier 1ts are so cheap as malt and hops, (dear as they may 
be,) but is he chemist enough to be sure of this fact? Besides, how 
do the Brewers’ Druggists make fortunes? A private brewer never 
goes to a druggist. 

If, however, we approach Mr. Baverstock with some degree of 
suspicion, as the professed advocate of the public brewer, we cannot 
withhold from him our thanks for those judicious principles which he 
lays down for the conduct of his brethren in the manufacture of our 
national beverage. The excellence of beer consists in its vinous spi- 
rituosity, its transparency, and its agreeable flavour without flatness 
or acidity. The merit of the brewer shews itself in obtaining all 
these qualities in the most expeditious way from the cheapest materials. 
It is of importance, also, to the public ‘brewer, not only to produce 
a good but an uniform commodity ; consequently, his whole progress 
should be the result of system and experience. The little volume 
before us affords excellent hints for this purpose. As the vinous 
spirit ebtained is ever in proportion to the “ sweet,’’ Mr. B. is soli- 
eitous, that the mashing should be so conducted that the least 
possible quantity of the saccharum shall be left behind in the grains ; 
and he endeavours to shew that, of the four cheapest sweets, viz. 
‘malt, treacle, sugar, and honey,’ malt is the cheapest. The state- 
ment is as follows: 

‘ The malts made in England differ greatly in their value and use- 
fulness ; insomuch, that 8 “bushels of malt, made from well ripened 
barley, ‘and in the Hertfordshire method, are equal in fermentable 
matter, to (and consequently will make as much beer, or vinous 
spirit, as) 195 ibs. of clean and dry powder sugar, 224 lbs. of honey, 
or 240 lbs. of treacle. While the same portion of malt, if made from 
inferior barley, or in the west country, or other coarse manner, is not 


- more useful, for the same purpose, than 170 to 176 lbs. of the same 


sugar, or 196 lbs. of honey, or 210 lbs. of treacle.” 

‘ Taking then, not the best malt into the computation, but that of 
a middling quality, and estimating the cost of it at 80 shillings the 
quarter, in comparison with 180 lbs. of sugar at gd, 224 lbs. of 
treacle at 44d, and 208 Ibs. of honey at gd., the costs of an equal 
quantity of fermentable matter, producible from each, will be—malt 
—say 80—treacle 84—sugar 135 —and houey 156 shillings.’ 

After having given a short history of the introduction of che ther- 
mometer and hydrometer into the brewery, Mr. B. digresses to a 
consideration of the use to which the latter instrument may be applied 
in ascertaining the strength of the juice expressed from ‘the cae in 
the West Indies, and in the manufacture of sugar: but we shall not 
follow him into these details It is evident that he wishes to 
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discourage brewing in private families ; since he expatiates on the 
loss sustained in small brewings compared with the large undertakings 
of the public brewers: but, if he had offered a few plain directions 
to assist those who still contmue to brew their own table-beer, (de. 
cause otherwise ihey can obtain none that is fit to drink,) he would in 
our judgment have displayed more public spirit than by endeavouring 
to make the scale turn so much in favour of the trading brewer. 

¢ Each bushel of the best pale malt, such as is made after the 
Hertfordshire manner, and from well ripened barley, is equal to 24 or 
25 lks. of good powder sugar ; but more than half the malt, com- 
monly made, is equal to only 21 or 22 lbs. of sugar for each bushel. 
More than another eighth part is lost in the brewings of bushels, 
instead of as many quarters, at each operation—and therefore, no 
more fermeutable matter is usually obtained from each bushel of ins 
ferior malt than would be yielded by 16 or 18lb. of sugar. For 
there is no skill required in dissolviug the sugar, as in mashing the 
malt, and therefore not an ounce of the first is wasted. Hence, the 
disadvantage of using sugar, instead of malt, is not nearly so great 
to private families as to the common brewers—and the liquor being 
free from all farinaceous matter, would become transparent and 
drinkable in much less time than the worts from malt. No loss could 
ensue to the revenue from such a practice; because the customs duty 
on 18lb. of sugar is equal to the excise duty on a bushel of malt. 

‘ The annual growth of barley in the kingdom is now estimated at 
4,800,000 quarters, of which 3,200,000 quarters have been usually 
malted— 600,000 are wanted for seed, and the remainder is consumed 
in food for man and cattle. 

‘Of the 3,200,000 quarters of malt, the common brewers use | 
1,600,000 ; the home-brewing publicans 800,000; and the private fa- 
milies 800,000. It may be fairly said, that nearly three parts in eight of 
the last two portions (or 5c0,coo quarters at the least ) are wasted.’ 

We should think that, it private brewers were properly instructed, 
and properly careful, it could not be fairly said that they waste 
© nearly three-eights’ of the articles employed. —'Throughout the 
whole of this essay, too much of the esprit de corps manifests itself. 
Mr. B. evidently wishes to dissuade private families and inn-keepers 
from making their own beer, in order to increase the business of 

ublic breweries : but, if the rules laid down by Mr. Shore * in his 

valuable little treatise were accurately followed, the waste which is 

here deprecated could not occur, since Mr. Shore distinctly states that 

he so completely exhausts ihe virtue or saccharine principle of the 

malt, that hogs will not eat his grains. He as well as Mr. B. employs 
the thermometer and hydrometer in the processes of beer-making. Me ¥ 
aA nae 1 


Art. 29. Memoir of the tate Rev. J.T. Van der Kemp, M.D., Mis- 
sionary in South Africa. By Order of the Directors of the Mis- 
sionary Society. 8vo. Is. Williams and Co, 1812. , 
It must be confessed that the Missionary Society has some reason 

to be proud of such an apostle as Dr. Van der Kemp, and we give 











* See Rev. Vol. lui, N.S. p. 107. 
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its members credit for offering the memoirs of his life in a distinct pub- 
lication, and at a very small price. We thank them for presenting us 
with this curious morsel of biography, and we hope that it will be read 
by missionaries, as affording them a very important lesson. — Dr. 
Van der Kemp, before he went on his mission to Africa, learnt to make 
bricks, and probably instructed himself in other useful employment ; 
and when he entered ou his labours in South Africa, he colonized and, 
civilized the Caffres, teaching them agriculture and the regular em- 
ployments of social life, and thus preparing them for adopting the 
principles and habits which Christianity inculcates. Missionaries, in 
our opinion, ought never to lose sight of this line of conduct. 

We are informed tliat Johannes Theodorus Van der Kemp was 


born in Holland, in 17485 that he first studied at Leydengand tha ak a) 


after having left the University, he weit into the army, where * he 

rose to the rank of captain of horse, and lieutenant of the Dragoon 
Guards.’ While he was a soldier, liis principles were those of an infidel, 
and his practice was that of a debauché: but, not satisfied with this 
course of life, he left the army, siudied physic at Edinburgh, obtained 
the degree of M. D., and practised as a physician at Middelburgh. 

From this place he retired to Dort, where ‘on the 27th of June 1791, 
while the Doctor was sailing on the river, near Dort, with his wife 
and daughter, a violent storm suddeily arose, and a watersspout broke 
on the boat, by which it was instantly oversct, and, before danger was 


apprehended, they were < ll plunged into the water. Mrs. and Miss 


Van der Kemp were immediately drowned, and the Doctor himself, 
clinging to the boat, was carried down the stream nearly a mile, no 
one ‘daring, in so dreadful a squall, to venture from the shore to his 
assistance. But a vessel then lying in the port of Dort, was, by the 
violence of the storm, driven from her a and floated towards 
that part of the river in which the Doctor was just ready to perish ; 
the sailors on board perceiving him adhering to the wreck, delivered 
him from his perilous situation.’ —¢ This awful providence seems to 
have given the first shock to ‘time vafide | principles, for, in the near 
prospect of death, and on the failure of earthly comforts, the mind 
is often constrained to resort to ‘reli gion tor support.’ In faet, the 
Doctor became now very serious ; having perused some of the Mis- 
sionary Sermons, his thoughts were turne ‘d to the subject of convert- 
ing the heathen : : he applied to the Society to be employed in this 
work and, after due examination, he was sent out on a mission toa 
South Africa, landing at the Cape of Good Hope, March 31, 1799. 
Having prepared himself for his journey into the interior, he departed 
from the Cape on the 30th of May. Pa \ssing the valley of Sina d, 
and proceeding to the farms of Mynheers Hure and Lordon, 
Dr. Van der Kemp and his companions crossed several times the 
Hex river. ¢ At length they entered upon a perilous road between 
ridges of perpendicular mountains, where there was danger of fallin 
over the rocks. In the last house on this side the wilderness they 
Were sheltered from a heavy rain, and the next day they advanced 
until night, pitching their tent amidst a thick shower of snow?! — 

‘ They pursued their journey for several days through the trackless 
wilderness, infested with wolves, tigers, lions, and other wild beasts. 
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The footsteps of a numerous company of lions were one day visible’ 
in their road, but they were mercifully preserved.’ Not being able 
to give farther particulars of the journey, we must hasten to observe 
that, in March 1802, the Doctor and his colleague Mr. Reid arrived 
at Algoa Bay with eighty Hottentots, where they formed a village. 
¢ A number of huts were soon erected, and implements of agriculture 
being provided, immediate steps were taken to raise wheat and rice 
for the people. The good effects of this institution were soon ap- 
parent in the improved morals of the natives, and in their order 
and cleanliness.’ ‘This village grew ; and the colony, having been re- 
moved to the west of the bay, was called Bethel-Village, or Bethelsdorp. 
Here gardens were planted, and corn was sown, as well as a church and 
school erected; and ‘ in 1808, this settlement had arrived at a very 
considerable degree of prosperity. ‘ It contains,” says Dr. Van der 
Kemp, “ 60 or 70 houses, each having on an average about 10 inha- 
bitants, whose industry appears to increase.”’ ’—‘ In the year 1810, the 
mumber of persons belonging to the settlement at Bethelsdorp 
amounted nearly to one thousand, including men, women, and childrens 
Industry continually increased. Mats and baskets were made in 
considerable quantities, and sold in the country around. ‘The manu- 
facture of salt was encouraged, which was bartered in the neighbour. 
hood for wheat, and other useful articles. Soap-boiling, sawing, and 
wood-cutting for waggons, became also a source of support.’ 

Such a report clearly manifests Dr. Van der Kemp’s merit as a 
' Missionary, and we trust that many will follow his example. He 
died December 7, 1811 ; and the author of this short account of his = 
useful life concludes it with this appropriate praise : 

* Few such characters as a Van der Keinp adorn the pages of 
ecclesiastical history. Few men of such talents, learning, and prose 
pects have volunteered their services to the heathen ; but it may be 
hoped that this short memoir may fall into the hands of some, whos 
ardently longing to be useful to the souls of men perishing for lack 
of knowledge, may be stirred up to follow him, and say—-“ Here 


are we, send us.’’’ Mo y. 


Art. 30. A Peep into High Life; or fashionable Characters dra- 
matized. By Timothy Tickler, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Horne- 
castle. 

Timothy here endeavours to tick/e us with a very stale joke. The 
practice of selecting passages from Shakspeare, aad applying them 
to celebrated persons, has been repeated in pamphlets aud news-papers 
usque ad nauseam. Now and then, however, Timothy succeeds to- 
lerably well in his adaptations: but, take this selection ‘ for all in 
all,”’ it does not hit our fancy. The following passage in Twelfth 
Night, Act 2., is applied to The House of Commons. 

«© My masters, are you mad? or what are you! have you no wit, 
manners, nor honesty, but to gabble like tinkers at this time of night ? 
——. is there no respect in you ?” 7 

Mr. R—d—r is designated by these few words: * The insolencé 
of office, ”? Hamlet, Act 3.; and Sir Vicary G. by “ Robes and furr’d 

owns hide all,”” which is a passage in King Lear, and not in Corio- 

Cs, as here stated. ‘pe 
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SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 31. 4 Sermon preached in the Tron Church, Edinburgh, May 
17th, 1811, before the Society incorporated by Royal Charter for 
the Benefit of the Sons of the Clergy of the Established Church 
of Scotland. ‘To which is added, an Account of the Objects and 
Constitution of the Society. By Thomas Somerville, D.D. 
F.R.S.E. &c. 8vo. pp. 46. Printed at Edinburgh. 

After having given a clear exposition of the text, (He. xl. 2.) 
Dr. Somerville proceeds to urge the example of Jesus as a most 
powerful motive to the cultivation and exercise of the benevolent affec- 
tions. ‘To that mdolent sensibility which is so often mistaken for 
Christian charity, he prefers the vigilant and inquisitive benevolence 
which not only wishes to do good but is active in doing it. He 
justly remarks that the large families, and straitened circumstances, of 
an indigent yet meritorious order, produce a species of adversity 
which is peculiarly intitled to compassion. The livings in Scotland 
are generally small, and clergymen with numerous families must be 
much embarrassed. Dr. &. thus depicts their case: ¢ Their own do- 
mestic cares and anxieties, the fond, though humble hopes of parental 

affection thwarted, the difficulty, sometimes the impossibility, of 
qualifying their children to maintain their birth-right station, the 
gloomy prospect of soon leaving a family degraded and destitute, 
are sources of bitterness and sorrow, which their own hearts only know.’ 

Hitherto, the charity has been extended only to the Sons of the 

e Clergy : but Dr. S. expresses the wish of the Society to contribute 
to the relief of those ministers’ daughters who are in destitute cir- 
cumstances, when the fund is rich enough to enable them. At present, 

i | its capital is not 80ool., to which His Majesty contributed 2o00ol. 

The number of young men receiving aid in 1810 was 36, and the suna 
distributed was 30ol.; that is, not quite gl. toeach. A list of the 
members of the Society, and of the subscribers and donors, is giver 








at the end of the Sermon. Mo-y. 


fo-y: : Art. 32. For the General Fast, sth February 1812. With an 
| Appendix, by Lawrence Halloran, D.D., late Chaplain to His 
Majesty’s Naval and Military Forces, and Rector of the Public 

Grammar School at the Cape of Good Hope. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Jones. 1812. 

It does not appear that this sermon was ever preached ; and it 
seems to be printed for the sake of giving publicity to the author’s 
complaints of the injustice of the British Government towards him in 
South Africa. The discourse is in the usual style of Fast Sermons: 
but in one part of it Dr. H. is not very discreet ; and we should 
suppose that his mode of proceeding was not calculated to obtain for 





him any redress. Do 


Art. 33. Preached in St. Lawrence’s Church, Reading, March 17, 
1812, before the Reading and Berkshire Auxiliary British and 


ae Berks. 8vo. 2s. 6d. All Booksellers. 
pe In forming a comparison of nations not Christian, both in the most 
celebrated ages of heathen antiquity and in the modern world, with —_ 

whe 


Q, 
Foreign Bible Society. By the Rev. W. Marsh, M.A., Vicar of £ / 
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who have enjoyed the benefit of the Scriptures, Mr. Marsh infers the 

advantages of Revelation, and pleads in favour of that truly philan. 
¢hrdpi c Society whose sole object is the universal diffusion of its celes- 
tial light. He thanks God ¢ that we have now lived to see, in a pecu- 
liar sense, the age of Revelation ;’? and, without entering into the 
narrow objections which have been urged against the Bible-Society, 
he strenuously contends for the universal distribution of the Scrip. 
tures. ‘ To oppose their dispersion is * to fight against God ;”’ .and 
to neglect it is to be criminally lukewarm in his cause —but to promote 
it is to work together with Him, from whom | ‘all holy desires, all 
good counsels, and all just works do proceed ;’’ it is co let our exer- 
tions be in unison with our prayers, thai his ways may be known 
upon earth, his saving health among all nations.’ 

To this sermon 1s appended the Report made by the Secretary 
(Dr. Valpy) at the meeting held in the Town Hall, and the other 
proceedings of the day. A list of the subscribers is also given, by 
which we are happy to find that the Bible-Society is nobly supported 


in Berkshire. Mo “Y, 








—_——— 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 

The letter of Mr. B. having directed our attention again to the 
writings of Madame de Stael, we find that, in our account of that 
Lady’s essay on Literature, (sce our lasi Ap »pendix,) we were led 
into a mistake when we spoke of her AZemoirs being before the public, 
from her own pen. ‘The mistake, also, arose in a great measure from 
the cause which Mr. B. has conjectured. We had heard of memoirs 
written by that Lady which were intended for the press on the Contt- 
nent; and we had subsequently seen, in a foreign Catalogue, the 
name of Staal affixed to a work of this nature: but we now sus spect | 
that the former memoirs have been stifled in their birth, from the cir- 
cumstance of their containing allusions to persons in the French Go- 
vernment ; and that the production, of which the title caught our 
hasty glance, must have related to the witty companion of the 


Duchesse du Maine. L Ye B). i G2. 


Mr. Bennet, author of The Constancy of Israel, mentioned in our 
Number for August, requests us to state that the price of that book 
is 7s. and that it is sold by the author, No. 475. Strand. 











Our old acquaintance Humanus, at Glasgow College, is apprized 


that the directions, which his letter states to have been given, have 
not been fulfilled. 





The author of ** Democracy Unveiled”? is informed that his work 
has for some time been in the hands of one of our associates: who 
will no doubt take an opportunity of attending to it. 





We cannot enter into the discussion requested by H. W.: but we 
believe that he will find our statement to be correct. 





ce In the last Number, p. 32. 1. 30. for ¢ phrases,’ r. phrase. 
"Bafa 
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